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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES, 1928 


By Dr. FREDERICK B. ROBINSON 


PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ProBaBLy the most beloved of professors 
who served the College of the City of New 
York was Adolph Werner, affectionately 
known as ‘‘The Golden-Hearted.’’ One 
day, referring to the fact that Frankfurt 
was his native city, he said with a whim- 

‘al smile on his lips and a twinkle in his 
eye, reminiscent no doubt of some South 
German jingle, ‘‘I can not understand how 

y one could be born anywhere else than 

| Frankfurt.’’ To the representatives of 
urban universities, I may say that it is 

ifficult for me to conceive of a better place 

r a university to be born than in an 
\merican city. It is in the city that the 
throb and movement of life are most in- 
tense; it is from urban centers that the 
destiny of mankind is determined, and this 
is the beginning of the era of America’s 
world leadership. 

For ages, the culture life and the practi- 
cal achievements of Europe converged in 
cities—in Athens, in Rome, in Florence, in 
Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin and London. To 
these cities came musicians, painters, seulp- 
tors, poets, philosophers, merchants, crafts- 
men, bankers, soldiers and divines enrich- 
ing the current intellectual life, and from 
them princes and prime ministers directed 


the course of empire. They were and are 
foeal points of life, ferments of civilization. 

Up to the time when our parents went to 
college, America was primarily an agricul- 
tural country, paying financial tribute to 
creditor Europe and basking in such rays 
of scientific and artistic light as managed 
to find their way across the Atlantic. To 
be sure, there were some original achieve- 
ments at home and steady growth, but the 
European lead was so great that the ac- 
knowledged standards of excellence were 
found abroad. The authoritative voice of 
architecture came from the Beaux Arts of 
Paris, surgery listened to Vienna, diplo- 
macy was deferential to Downing Street, 
military men watched the German maneu- 
vers, graduate students sought their Ph.D. 
degrees in German universities, and world 
exchange was in terms of pounds sterling. 
But during the last generation a gradual 
change took place; America grew from 
national childhood vigorous youth. 
Steadily its cities increased in size and 
importance, its industrial life expanded 
and beeame more highly organized, its 
schools shifted the emphasis successively 
from the elementary to the grammar 
grades and from them to the high school, 


into 
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and during the last decade we have been 
pouring into the various activities of the 
nation more persons of secondary school 
training than do all the countries of Eu- 
rope combined. And from our enrolment 
of nearly five million secondary students 
there came graduates to swell the number 
matriculated jn colleges, universities and 
technical schools to the almost incredible 
total of a million. With great stirring in 
the social and industrial life of the country 
there has been unprecedented educational 
activity. America had been growing up 
rapidly for twenty-five years and after the 
World War we suddenly realized that she 
towered above all other nations in many 
respects. 

But she is now only in her youth, with 
the promise of a great maturity that is yet 
to come. Her distinctive civilization and 
her major contributions to all time are yet 
to be made. It is my belief that through 
the outworkings of the democracy guaran- 
teed in our federal and state constitutions, 
America will develop a degree of material 
prosperity, intellectual opportunity and 
liberty under law that will produce indi- 
viduals of a very superior type. These 
people will adjust their economic affairs so 
as to produce a wide variety of goods that 
will be well distributed and enjoyed and on 
this industrial foundation they will build a 
culture life peculiarly vigorous, wholesome 
and free. They will have great mental 
capacity, creative initiative and breadth of 
spirit. They will be democracy’s gift to 
the ages. 

But, as I have said, America is now cul- 
turally young. It has power, speed and 
great promise, but it has yet to gain wis- 
dom, control and poise. Our great cities 
are now assuming leadership, and the 
shaping of the national course of progress 
is more than anywhere else in the hands of 
the institutions of higher learning in these 
cities. Probably no one would seriously 
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question the purpose of the universitics 
Their mission is to make a better humanity 
by constantly exerting influences whic) 
will make men more wholesome, bette, 
informed, more accurate in their thinking 
more liberal and adaptable, more perfect | 
their performance, better able to liv: 
gether in harmony and happier in the dis 
charge of daily tasks and the engagements 
of life in its aspects of adventure and . 
service. 

What is the college or university, and 
why can it shape human progress mor 
advantageously where thousands are con- 
gregated like bees in a hive, with thei: 
daily deposits to make in many cells o 
industry, of professional practice, of music 
the drama and the arts? These institutions 
of learning are aggregations of men who 
are the interpreters of life, who view 
humanity in relation to a long evolution of 
physical and mental character. They 
know of civilizations long since past. 
Among them are specialists who under 
stand the motives of kings and princes who 
reigned in bygone days, who watched thy 
rise of peoples, the conquest of nature and 
the development of social institutions and 
mechanical processes which are of impor 
tance to-day. Their standards of achiev 
ment and of taste were carefully formu 
lated in the perspective of thousands 0! 
years. They are not easily to be thrown of 
their balance by things which seem new but 
which are mere imitations of thoughts and 
customs long since discarded by the race in 
its onward march. They know the old from 
the new. 

Into their hands come the young men 
and women of the present generation to 
have their minds shaped, to have their 
standards set and their aspirations fired. 
While, to be sure, our faculties participate 
in active life, nevertheless they stand asic: 
from life, meditate upon its shifting values, 
and reach conclusions more trustwor'! 
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the snap judgment of one engaged in 
‘t-moving contest. It is their object 
ther and to sift, to proportion and to 
pret; and as a result they are both 
not only to instruct students, but also 
sist those in the world of action to cope 
problems which currently present 
mselves. But even more, they with their 
irches reach out beyond those things 
rly seen in the present and point the 

y to a better day. It is for them to see 
sun rise on new realms of thought and 

spirit and to stimulate their fellow crea- 
es to swing aeross the old land into the 

w, that they in their turn may view 

further horizons from still more distant 
ilms. 

[he eity is the place in which their work 
observation, selection and instruction 
best go on, because while they may 

ave their intellectual resources and while 
ey may have their lofty motives, they can 

‘t transfer these qualities except through 
umentalities and means that are prac- 

They must be where youth congre- 
tes. There is no place comparable with 

e city for the gathering of large bodies of 
ing men and women. This has always 

been so. Where the parents live there come 

greatest number of young to learn. 
Furthermore, the faculties of institutions 
in cities are stronger because of their con- 

with men who are engaged in the 
work. Research in the field of 
science is stimulated by actual problems 
and achievements in the arts and indus- 
tries, for just as the scholar-scientist has 
something to say to the craftsman, so the 
machine shops, studios and industrial lab- 
oratories have inspiration for the seeker for 
new knowledge. There is, no doubt, such 
a thing as pure research and scholarship 
for scholarship only; but it is insignificant 
in quantity and in influence upon intel- 
‘ectual advance in comparison with re- 
search motivated by definite objectives 


world’s 
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related to life in its manifold activities, 
interests and methods of achievement. Of 
course the city university offers no obstacle 
to abstract scholarship, but it does afford 
many positive advantages to most research- 
ers not only in science, but in the arts and 
social sciences. Faculties in city institu- 
tions are augmented by specialists who are 
part of the work of the world, and who 
come to the academic halls to tell of things 
that they have seen and done in that world. 
They tend to prevent the faculties from 
becoming academic and remote from reality 
while those who are professional scholars 
only tend to keep idealism alive in them. 
In the city, life is rich. There has never 
been produced any art, music or drama 
except in response to demand and appre- 
ciation. It is all very well for the poet to 
‘*T sing because I wish to sing’’; and 
for the artist to say, ‘‘I paint to please my- 
self.’’ It may be true that great artists 
disdain the criticism of those less sensitive 
than themselves, but the fact remains, quite 
apart from the element of economic neces- 
sity, that dramas are written so that people 
may be moved by them. 
composed and played in order that thou- 


say, 


Symphonies are 


sands may be stirred by their strains, and 
the artist paints in order that his canvases 
may hold the admiring and approving gaze 
of others. In the city is the largest con- 
centrated demand for work, for play, for 
struggle and for high endeavor, and there- 
fore in the city we find many-sided culture 
at its highest. The educator is endeavor- 
ing to draw all he can from life in order to 
give it to his students, that they in their 
turn may understand it more fully and 
play their parts more acceptably. He finds 
material at hand and also numerous quasi- 
formal educational agencies with which he 
ean cooperate. He has the great museums, 
the art galleries, the Aeolian and Carnegie 
halls of music. He has the playhouses, the 
libraries and the zoological gardens. All 
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lie ready at hand. The teacher of sociol- 
ogy does not have to draw imaginary pic- 
tures of poor relief; he can take his class to 
the rooms where relief is administered be- 
fore their eyes. The medical! schools have 
extensive clinies attached to them. The 
engineering schools, preparing men to take 
their places in industrial technology, have 
production plants in the city for observa- 
tion and instruction. The whole city is a 
laboratory and life is the complex experi- 
ment to be observed. 

The educator does not need to deal in 
mere shadows of knowledge; he can deal 
with life itself. Contrast this with the edu- 
cation of a boy in a rural institution in 
which professors remote from realities are 
trying to teach young men about a thing 
called life that is far removed, into which 
they must some day enter as timid novices. 
Even the social life in such institutions out- 
side the classrooms tends to be artificial, 
and with values so distorted that thought- 
ful men and women smile at the solemnity 
with which silly customs are religiously 
observed. The city student is part of 
natural, real society and not of a small 
caricature. The line between living and 
learning in the city is not a sharp one, and 
that is as it should be for real education and 
for real life. While, to be sure, one might 
well wish to spend his childhood on a farm 
or away from the noise and bustle of a city 
in order that the body might get a good 
start, still his young manhood with its great 
intellectual awakening could best be stimu- 
lated and nourished in the eager, swift- 
moving life of the city. 

The task of liberal education is to make 
men conscious of the great movement of 
humanity, to give them a broad picture of 
the whole human family, so that those who 
live to-day can be understood in the light 
of the past ages from which they came. 
It is the réle of the educator to make his stu- 
dents intelligent members of this human 
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family and to fire them with high resoly; 
contribute whatever they ean to the bett, 


ment of life. Besides this broad concen. 
tion and this fine resolve, the educator mys 


also impart to the student mastery oi 
practical tools of intellectual and physi: 
achievement which will enable him to }y 
himself well as a contributor to life’s wor! 


Here the pedagogue has the difficult task 


of balancing craftsmanship and specula 
tion, specific competency and broad visior 
practical achievement and high aspirations 

Before considering this problem it wil! 
be well to brush aside certain current 
sophistries. There are those who say that 
it is not well to produce specialists or per- 


sons superbly competent to perform par- 


ticular tasks. They contend that in 
industries our workmen degenerate 
mere cogs, performing small tasks without 
any understanding whatever of the whole 
production process, that our professional 
men are so narrow that they are not awar 
of great movements of humanity, and even 
our scholars have lost in general cultur 
because of concentration in particular fields 
of research. I myself do not believ 
this. Indeed, I will go so far as to say that 
never before in America have people of a 
classes shown so much intelligent interest 
in current events, in political movements 
and in world affairs as now, during the so- 
ealled age of specialization. We can not 
here consider this general problem in de- 
tail nor take time to demonstrate the effect 
of specialization on efficiency of produe- 
tion, on time for leisure, on the lengthening 
of the period of compulsory schooling, on 
the elevation of the standard of living and 
on the culture life of the whole people. But 
confining our attention to specialization on 
the part of people of college and univers") 
level—to those who presumably would 
make contributions to the race heritage 

I will say that the development of crafts- 
manship or perfection in the discharge 0! 


abs’ 


imi 
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lefined functions is one of the very 


reparations for a broad understand- 


if the general problems of humanity 
for the growth of the spirit. 
id the hours of toil in mathematics 
Einstein less able to tread the paths 
hilosophy with Kant and sweep beyond 
stars of our continent galaxy with a 
ous vision of cosmic unity undreamed 
even by Newton? It is from Pupin, 
ialist in electricity, that America now 
s the most human lessons in citizenship 
in spiritual growth. Who can doubt 
young Moseley, as he painstakingly 
ilated the effect of the bombardment 
rious elements with the cathode rays, 
in inspiring glimpse of an orderly uni- 
in which the same power ‘‘that shapes 
tars and marks their ways upon the 
nown deep’’ also arranged his atoms 
| even the subdivisions of those atoms in 
beautiful simplicity? We could multiply 
mples in modern life and from past ages 
istrate the thought that patient toil up 
» and narrow paths of hard work and 
scipline leads to the heights from which 
broadest and truest vistas are seen. 
Was Leonardo da Vinei’s technical skill 
Was 
consummate technician, Michael Angelo, 
bereft of inspiration? Was Rembrandt un- 
e to add to the permanent art wealth of 
e world because he was the master crafts- 


help or hindrance to his breadth? 


n when manipulating an etcher’s plate? 
eareful musicianship of Bach, Brahms 
| Beethoven, developed through years of 
concentrated study and practice, lives in 
ire musie that has ennobled the thoughts 
d feelings of thousands. Away with the 
ibsurd idea that special competency is in- 
imieal to broad culture! 

Not only am I convinced that thorough- 
hess In one or more fields of endeavor is the 
very best assurance that breadth of mind 

spirit may be attained, but, on the 
ther hand, I am persuaded that superficial 
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acquaintance with a great number of 
things, unaccompanied by mastery of any, 
dooms the individual or group to cireum 
scribed mediocrity, with no hope of intel 
lectual adventure and discovery and with 
ittle spiritual 


likelihood of material or 


progress. There is no doubt in my mind 
that what American education and Ameri 
ean life needs more than any other single 
thing is insistence upon thoroughness and 
honest craftsmanship. Our danger is not 
so much from specialization as from super- 
ficiality ; not so much from delving for facts 
as from hasty generalization. Those con- 


cerned about greatness of soul need not 


fear a program of painstaking tests and 
checks nearly so much as the widespread 
sequiturs. America 
the 
spread out before us by specialists and 
masters in the fields of 


polities, but should rather beware of the 


indulgence in non 


should not be skeptical of prospects 


science, arts and 
attractive charlatans who 
but the art of 
plausible Indeed, 
should learn the lesson that the most 


seductions of 


have mastered nothing 


persuasion. America 
im- 
portant thing for each individual is to do 
the task at hand painstakingly and well, 
and that in the skill 
thought of that particular task will be 
found inspirations which will light the way 


integrity of and 


to broader visions and greater achieve- 
ments. 

There is no royal road to learning, to 
skill, to fine character, or to that intellee- 
tual and spiritual freedom which marks the 
All must be faithful 


in a few small duties before independent 


truly educated man. 


mastery in great matters is granted unto 
them. 
our homes have become soft and badly man 
aged that we have laxity in business and in 


It is because our lower schools and 


social life. Of course the schools can not 
be wholly responsible for what goes on in 
the world, but they can do much in the way 


of major reform. 
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Our schools contribute to superficiality 
because of two weaknesses. The first is a 
poorly organized or diffuse curriculum and 
the second is weak morale in the conduct 
of the work actually undertaken; the two 
are closely interwoven. The so-called ‘‘en- 
riched curriculum”’ and ‘‘soft pedagogy’’ 
go hand in hand. Regardless of psycho- 
logical methods which may or may not be 
best in the classrooms, the facts of life are 
such that human knowledge is all inter- 
related and some of it is basic or funda- 
mental. If one is to ascend the intellee- 
tual ladder he can not skip any rung. 
Children must learn addition and subtrac- 
tion accurately before they can serve as 
bookkeepers. They must learn all the oper- 
ations of arithmetic well before they can 
truly comprehend algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry. The principle holds true in 
all lines of study. Our schools advance 
pupils through the grades on daily, monthly 
and term tests that do not measure actual 
achievement, and there is created the illu- 
sion of much progress when as a matter of 
fact there is relatively little real develop- 
ment. The seeds are sown in the elemen- 
tary schools and much of the fruit is gath- 
ered in the high schools, so that in colleges 
the students have become skilful in ‘‘get- 
ting by.’’ They want to seem to be rather 
than to be. 

My plea is for reform that will elim- 
inate this superficiality and temporary 
brightness which takes the place of solid 
achievement. The weakest link in the 
American educational chain is the high 
school. Its courses of study and its rela- 
tionship to the grammar schools below and 
the institutions of higher learning above 
should be carefully examined and revised. 
The high school must demand certain basic 
achievement for entrance, otherwise secon- 
dary study is but a mockery. 

I shall not attempt here to outline a sec- 
ondary-school curriculum, but the point 
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must be made that certain basie skills anq 
knowledges must be obtained truly and 
thoroughly; and above all the individya! 
must be trained to receive definite assign. 
ments and to persist in endeavor until they 
are carried out whether or not they may 
at the particular time be easy, pleasant or 
of supreme interest. No teacher would 
deny the advantage of arranging work so 
as to get as much interest, purpose and 
natural motive for effort behind each lesson 
or assignment as possible. But life is not 
always easy nor will it shape itself so that 
one ean always choose to do only that which 
is of absorbing interest. The demands of 
life—practical life, artistic life, intellectual 
life and spiritual life—necessitate the de- 
velopment of individuals who will put duty 
above pleasure, judgment ahead of caprice 
and who will have character enough to 
hold themselves steadily to tasks which 
must be done for their ultimate importance 
or because of obligations that can not be 
shirked rather than because they are be- 
guiling for the moment. 

To you who are shaping urban colleges, 
I suggest a careful scrutiny of your cur- 
ricula and methods of work. Let the 
courses of the early years be built only 
on the solid achievement of the high schools. 
Where the lower schools were weak, add 
elements of strength to your own courses. 
Then let progress be on the basis of real 
achievement. It wearies me to hear teach- 
ers of modern language say that their stu- 
dents can not read, write or speak the lan- 
guage but they have had cultural advan- 
tages of a literary character because of the 
courses pursued. Nonsense! No one can 
have even the remotest conception of the 
literary merit of a writer unless he is a 
master of the language in which the author 
wrote. I would desire above all things for 
our students of languages the fine cultiva- 
tion that comes from converse with the 
great minds of other lands, but the real 
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ng is based on linguistic mastery; not 
sham, superficial patter, or the repeti- 
of second-hand opinions. 
We are faced with the problem of per- 
ting an educational program that will, 
ach level (that of elementary, secondary 
higher intelligence) turn into our na- 
nal life persons who will be both broad 
| capable. So far as material provision 
» way of buildings and equipment is 
‘erned, America stands foremost. It is 
first in the extent to which it opens 
ational opportunity to the great ma- 
ty of the people. But it needs more 
| teachers, especially in the high schools. 
se teachers must be prepared prin- 
ly in urban institutions. Then it re- 
res a carefully worked out curriculum, 
will balanee studies which will have 
broadening effect with those which will 
art basic knowledge and the tools of 
echt and achievement. Above all it 
st be genuine and thorough. 
Modern life is so variegated and its 
eidoseope of ideas and happenings re- 
es so swiftly that our people need well- 
inced mentality if they are not to look 
n it like delighted though bewildered 
dren at a ten-ring cireus. Salvation 
es in the serenity that comes from con- 
usness of trustworthy capacity. It is 
‘us to send forth students who can view 
rrent happenings in proper perspective, 
‘ticipate effectively in chosen fields and 
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be alive to nobler future possibilities. As 
I have said, the foundation for this security 
is honest capacity to be rather than the 
frivolous knack of seeming to be. 

From such competency in thought and 
deed springs also morality. One who is in- 
tellectually honest will be ethical and de- 
pendable. He has the greatest spiritual 
possibilities. 

A student of esthetics has said that there 
are in every work of art two elements, pas- 
sion or vision on the one hand, and skill 
on the other. If the work be all emotion 
and no skill, one has the ineffective attempt 
at expression which is merely sentimental, 
transitory and often absurd. If the work 
is all technique with no great inspiration, 
the product is formal and cold. But if 
there be a just combination of mighty 
thought or feeling with mastery of the 
means of expression, then indeed the world 
is made richer by a work of art that will 
endure. Each man’s life is a work of art. 
If he has great intelligence and nobility 
of character and also is capable, as a skil- 
ful technician, to make his spirit effective 
in word and deed, he achieves glory for 
himself and contributes to the permanent 
happiness of the race. At this period of 
the world’s life, I know of no fulcrum upon 
which the educator may rest the lever of 
that influence by which he will lift men 
nearer to God than the urban university 
in America. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. MANUEL L. CARREON 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, MANILA 


To begin with, I must express my hearty 
ippreciation of the undeserved ‘“‘histori- 

’ introduction by your class adviser 

| my personal congratulations. Nearly 

Address before the Senior-Class Organization, 
“ollege of Education, University of the Philip- 
pines, August 19, 1928. 


two years ago to-day I was invited to give 
one of the convocation addresses at your 
college. With the recommendations of 
the Educational Survey Commission then 
still fresh in our minds and the serious 
move on the part of both the government 
and the public-school officials to carry out 
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these recommendations, particularly those 
referring to the strengthening of the 


‘ +] 


‘steering committee’’ of our public-school 
system, then making headway and finally 
culminating in the passage of the so-called 
educational leadership act, I chose to speak 
on the only related problem of the day, 
educational leadership. 

Now that the educational leadership act 
is a law and has been operating for the last 
year or so, with our sincere wish and 
ardent hope that the steering personnel of 
our public schools become strengthened 
with the advent of new and more leaders 
in various lines of the teaching service, let 
us dedicate ourselves once more to the task 
of strengthening not the steering body but 
the rank and file of our teaching popula- 
tion—the teachers. I propose therefore to 
discuss before you the subject of profes- 
sional training in education with special 
reference to teachers trained in the college 
of education, University of the Philippines, 
your institution. 


IN THE PAsT 

Years ago in the days of our elder broth- 
ers the young Filipino aspirante of the 
publie schools was teaching his pupils 
while at the same time being taught partly 
how to teach but largely what to teach by 
his superiors, who were for the most part 
the pioneer American school teachers and 
administrators throughout the islands. In 
those days finishing one of the upper pri- 
mary grades was perhaps sufficient quali- 
fication for the beginning maestro. <A 
background of Spanish with perchance a 
modicum of teaching experience could 
have given the teacher-applicant a decided 
additional advantage over eligibles. Of 
this batch of early teachers we may still 
find in our midst a few still holding their 
own, toiling arduously with their younger 
brothers and sisters and trying to keep 
abreast of the ever-rising professional re- 
quirements of our public-school service. 
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Some have gone on the retirement list. 
taking advantage of the teachers’ pension 
law, or are devoting their time and energy 
to other fruitful occupational enterprises 
A limited number perhaps have, in thy 
words of the poet, joined the ‘ 
able caravan.’’ 

With the increased multiplicity of our 
social and individual needs came _in- 
creased demands for classes of the higher 
grades and a corresponding necessity for 
teachers of better and higher qualifications 
and training. Graduates from the pri- 


‘innumer 


mary course, no longer acceptable, wer 
superseded by graduates from a higher 
grade, preferably the seventh or the hig 
est grade of the intermediate course. 

But just as human wants and desires are 
never fully satisfied and perhaps will never 
be, so is the Filipino child’s constant 
yearning for higher and better education 
and the consequent necessity for further 
teacher-training to cope with every new 
resulting situation. And so while primary 
graduation and later completion of the in- 
termediate course were meeting adequately 
the needs of the early corps of teachers, 
these teachers had to make room for teach- 
ers of better qualifications of the later 
days. That is how it came to pass that 
intermediate graduates had to give way to 
the graduates of the first year, the second 
year, the third year or even the complet 
high-school course. 


AT PRESENT 

While the main emphasis in the ear!) 
days was on the raising of general aca- 
demic attainments there came a gradual 
shift of attention from general or academic 
to professional training, training in the 
theory and practice of teaching, methods 
of teaching different subjects, school super- 
vision and administration, educational sta- 
tistics and measurements and other courses 
in education and psychology offered in 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges. The 
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lippine Normal School began sending 
professionally qualified teachers to the 
rovinees at an early date. after 
ir college of education followed suit by 
ing special attention to the training of 


Soon 


mdary teachers. Later on our provin- 
normal schools and provincial high 
ls offering normal courses had to sup- 
graduates 

Normal 
education 


nt the erop of 


ned out by the 


yearly 
Philippine 
ol. Private colleges of 
ied, too, the institutions for training the 
army of teachers for the profession. 
to-day we have colleges of education 
normal schools, both publie and pri- 
te, destined to bring about the eventual 
complete professionalization of our 
hing staff from the teachers of the 
rly primary grades to the instructors of 
upper years of the secondary course. 


While in the days gone by the high-school 


vraduate was already being acclaimed a 
conquering hero and as a commodity could 
command a high price on the school mar- 
ket, to-day we find many a high-school 
graduate unable to find a decent livelihood 
and fill a suitable place in the teaching 
profession, sometimes even after qualify- 
ng in an entrance eligibility test such as 


is usually given in nearly all provinces. 


Tue Ristne Tie or PROFESSIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

The bureau of education has since its or- 
ganization driven home to the rank and 
file of our teachers the necessity for higher 
educational qualifications, especially pro- 
fessional training. On February 28, 1927, 
the direetor of education issued a circular 
prescribing in more or less definite terms 
the following qualifications of secondary 
teachers: (a) First preference to be given 
to graduates of colleges of education; (b) 
second preference to graduates of a four- 
year course in the college of liberal arts. 
There was, however, a stipulation that 
should the supply of qualified teachers 
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under (a) and (b) not be sufficient to 
meet the demand, the employment of the 
might be permitted 


following teachers 


merely as a temporary measure: (a 
Graduates of the college of agriculture and 
college of veterinary science for biology 
and physies only; (b) graduates of the 
college of engineering for mathematics and 
physies only; (c) graduates of other col- 
leges depending upon special qualifications. 

It was further stipulated that the ser- 
vices of these latter teachers should be dis- 
better trained 


The 


promulgated these regulations as a step in 


pensed with as soon as 


teachers could be secured. bureau 


the professionalization of our teaching 


foree by eliminating as much as possible 
fromthe 
trained primarily for occupational enter- 


teaching service applicants 


prises other than teaching. For to us, who 
are interested in elevating the prestige of 
our calling, an engineer, a veterinarian, a 
lawyer, a pharmacist or any other profes- 
sional is as much a misfit in the profession 
of teaching as we, trained as teachers, are 
in any of their professions. In the same 
circular the director considered a teacher 
qualified to teach a secondary subject only 
if he has completed a minimum of twelve 
work in that subject 


semestral units of 


above the secondary level. 


PROPORTION OF PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED TEACHERS 

In spite of this vigorous campaign we 
still find but a small proportion of profes- 
sionally trained teachers in the different 
schools of the islands. In August, 1927, 
less than 2 per cent. of all Filipino teach- 
ers were graduates of colleges of education, 
6 per cent. were graduates of the Philip- 
pine Normal School post-graduate course 
on the college level and a little over 8 per 
cent. were graduates of the provincial nor- 
mal schools, normal courses offered in dif- 
ferent provincial high schools and Philip- 
pine Normal School undergraduate course 
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on the secondary level, making in all a 
total of less than 16 per cent. of our teach- 
ers who could claim the distinction of hav- 
ing gone through some form of profes- 
sional instruction. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF SUPER- 
VISORY OFFICIALS 

According to similar statistical data col- 
lected in the general office, of the super- 
vising teachers and principals employed 
in August, 1927, less than 2 per cent. were 
graduates of colleges of education, a little 
over 21 per cent. were graduates of the 
Philippine Normal School postgraduate 
course on the college level and nearly 16 
per cent. were graduates of the Philippine 
Normal School undergraduate course on 
the secondary level and of the provincial 
normal courses, making a total of nearly 
39 per cent. who had received some form 
of professional training. To the more am- 
bitious and capable among you these fig- 
ures offer many possible vacancies in 
prospect. 

In order to push this professionalization 
campaign further, about a year after the 
issuance of the circular on the qualifica- 
tions of secondary-school teachers, the di- 
rector of education, on February 17, 
1928, prescribed the following qualifica- 
tions for supervising teachers and ele- 
mentary-school principals: 


(1) For supervising teachers: 

(a) Graduation from the Philippine Normal 
School or college of education, with at least one 
year’s experience as an elementary-school teacher 
besides one year’s experience as principal of an 
elementary school; or 

(b) Graduation from a provisional normal school 
and junior-teacher eligibility, with two years’ ex- 
perience as an elementary-school teacher and two 
years’ experience as an elementary-school principal 
or with three years’ experience as an elementary- 
school teacher and one year’s experience as an 
elementary-school principal; or 

(ce) Graduation from a high school and junior- 
teacher eligibility, having completed at least six 
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semestral courses in professional subjects in a nor 
mal school or their equivalent in a college of edy 
cation and having had two years’ experience as ap 
elementary-school teacher and two years’ experience 
as an elementary-school principal or three years’ 
experience as an elementary-school teacher and 
year’s experience as an elementary-school principa! 
(2) For elementary-school principals: 

(a) Graduation from the Philippine No: 
School with at least one year of (elementary class 
room) teaching experience; or 

(b) Graduation from a provincial normal sc! 
and junior-teacher eligibility, with at least two 
years of (elementary classroom) teaching ex; 
ence; or 

(c) Graduation from high school and ju 
teacher eligibility, having completed at least six 
semestral courses in professional subjects in a nor 
mal school or their equivalent in a college of 
cation and having had at least three years of teac! 
ing experience. 


The director, in making these require- 
ments, had in mind the availability of 
an increasing number of professionally 
trained graduates from the Philippin 
Normal School, different colleges of edu- 
cation, the provincial normal schools and 


the high schools offering normal courses 


Have our UNIversiTty Grabv- 
ATES Mape Goop? 

I wonder if your faculty, the student 
body or the university authorities have 
ever stopped to raise the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Have our college of education grad- 
uates made good?’’ From the testimonies 
of our field personnel—principals, super- 
visors and superintendents—the answer to 
this question is partly yes and partly no. 
Yes, because many have lived up to the 
expectations of our field administrators 
and measured up to the requirements of 
the bureau. Some have become not only 
efficient classroom teachers but good pros- 
pective timber for supervisory and adminis- 
trative positions, to which a number have 
already been actually exalted. 

The answer is also partly no, since the 
testimonies of our field personnel on tlie 
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ess of our university graduates are by 
eans unanimous. Listen to the follow- 
- quotation from one of our most capable 
rh-school principals: ‘‘Our experience 
the eleven university graduates we 
.ve had has been on the whole disappoint- 
We have a new B. 8S. E. this year and 
do not wish to assimilate any more.’’ 
\s an alumnus of the dear U. P. I hear 
se words ringing painfully in my ears. 
ndorse them to you to-day for your own 
sonal satisfaction and consumption. 
Perhaps we can not expect all success 
m all our university graduates and per- 
ss we should not, but the fact remains 
t your professional training in this in- 
titution is far from being beyond any un- 
rable comment. It is fortunate that 
ugh the initiative of your dean, the 
ity and the university authorities in 
neral, entrance requirements in your in- 
tution have been constantly raised. 
There is, I understand, even a recom- 


lege to make this college a graduate in- 
titution, a training school for strictly 
rofessional teachers, supervisors and ad- 
The move is not only laud- 
but also in line with modern ten- 
lencies in the States. Recently Harvard, 
alifornia and Stanford have professional- 
ed the highest academic degree obtain- 
able, the much coveted and often misrep- 
esented Ph.D. These universities have 
stituted in place of this Ph.D. the de- 
to be known hereafter as the doctor of 
education, a strictly professional degree. 
t least two of these universities have also 
‘hanged the master of arts degree to the 
master of education. 


ninistrators. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


IN THE FuTURE 

I have tried to picture to you the pro- 
fessional status of our calling from the 
early inception of our public-school system 
that 
every indication points to ever-increasing 
professional 
The bureau of education has tried 


to the present. There is no doubt 


requirements and qualifica- 
tions. 
its best to compensate amply deserving 
teachers by setting certain standard salary 
schedules and trying to follow these sched- 
ules as far as limited funds have permit- 
ted. The teaching profession in this coun- 
try is bound to be completely professional- 
ized. Our share is to assist in this great 
task of raising education from the level 
of the trades and still keeping it from 
turning out to be a mere missionary enter- 
prise; in short, to make teaching, as it 
should be, a distinct profession, noble in 
its aims, attractive in its emoluments and 
patriotic in its accomplishments. My task 
and your task is to bring about the happy 
day when the mere maestro shall be raised 
to the pedestal of his fellow professionals 
and enjoy the prestige of his calling, the 
desired comforts of life and the satisfac- 
tion of patriotic service. Our joint task 
lies before us. As you leave this teacher- 
training institution, will you do your bit 
by contributing to this just cause, by striv- 
ing with all your might to make good and 
become a successful teacher, a bulwark of 
the profession? I have great hopes that 
you will and you can. I have great hopes 
that your class can lead in this movement. 
Let not these hopes be in vain. As I be- 
gan with congratulations for the inaugu- 
ration of your organization, let me close 
with my best wishes for its success. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GERMAN MINORITY IN UPPER 
SILESIAN SCHOOLS 

Tne disputed question of German minority 

ols in Upper Silesia has been settled, ac- 

ording to The Christian Science Monitor, by a 

mixed commission which, by the advice of Felix 


Calonder, president of the International Com- 
mission on Upper Silesia, has examined the 
matter. 

By order of the Polish Governor of Polish 
Upper Silesia, six German minority schools had 
been closed, because in his opinion they did not 
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answer to the requirements made for permission 
to establish German schools. It was proved 
that the native language of the majority of chil- 
dren frequenting these schools was Polish and 
not German, and they had been entered by their 
parents for the sake of certain material bene- 
fits, whereas the number of genuine German 
children was too small to warrant the opening 
of a school. 

Mr. Calonder made a strong appeal to the 
parties interested to come to an understanding, 
and eventually the Polish government and the 
Volksbund (the Association of Germans in Up- 
per Silesia) came to an agreement. Thus a 
matter has been successfully concluded that was 
already once before the forum of the League of 
Nations, and that would have again appeared 
at the coming session. 

The provincial authority of Upper Silesia, 
wishing to show the greatest possible liberality 
in treating questions of minority schools, con- 
sented to open schools in Murcki and Czuchow, 
but did not allow the reopening of schools in 
Krzyzanowice, Wileza Dolna and Brzozowice. 

In Polish Upper Silesia 14 schools for the 
minority were closed during the present school 
year on aecount of a lack of sufficient numbers 
of children belonging to the minority. The 
“Volksbund” raised a dispute regarding six of 
these schools, and of these it has been granted 
two by agreement and one at the initiative of 
the authorities themselves. In return for these 
the “Volksbund” has agreed to 
withdraw the complaint it had submitted to the 


concessions 
League of Nations. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

A CONFERENCE of the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations will be held at Geneva 
from July 25 to August 4. More than five 
thousand participants are expected to be 
present, among whom will be a large con- 
tingent from the United States. The Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, 44 Rue des Mara- 
ichers, has issued a folder giving an account of 
the objects of the association. 

The program of the 1929 conference is 
planned on an international seale; the work 
will be divided into sections. Besides the see- 


tion meetings for reports and discussion on 
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different branches of education, there wil] be 
several plenary sessions in which speakers o{ 
world-wide renown will be invited to address 
the conference on matters of 
interest. 

In addition, there will be practical exhibitions 
to illustrate the work of most of these sections, 
Evenings will be given over to meetings 
messages from different countries, the cinema 
and visual education, the Swiss national fét, 
and possibly a festival organized by M. Jaques 
Daleroze. Visits to the secretariat of the Leagu 
of Nations and the International Labor Oftice 
will be planned, and the close cooperation of 
these two bodies in the general program will 
be of great value to all members of the 
ference. 

Registrations for those wishing to attend tl 
conference must be in at the International Bu 
reau of Education before June 1. A committee 
on billeting will cooperate with the hotels, 
pensions, private families and the city 
Geneva to see that every one is housed in th 
most comfortable manner possible. Dormitories 
will be set up to take care of those who wish t 
attend with the least expense. 

A detailed program and full information may 
be had by applying directly to the International 
Bureau of Edueation, 44 Rue des Maraichers, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


EARNINGS OF CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL BOYS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

Tue annual earning power of the employed 
boys, 14, 15 and 16 years of age, who are at- 
tending day continuation schools in the Stat 
of New York approximates $50,000,000. Th 
annual earnings range from $150 to $1,300 and 
strike an average of $643.50. These findings 
are the result of a study of 75,000 employed 
boys in the continuation schools of the state, 
recently completed by the industrial education 
bureau of the State Education Department. 

The annual earnings of more than half the 
number of boys reporting were $650, and this 
figure closely approximates the average 0! 
$643.50. The second largest group, approx! 
mately 20 per cent., consisted of boys who 
earned $900 a year. Four hundred dollars 4 
year represented the yearly earnings of the 





else attains the age of 21. 


titutional guarantee. 
ruly a democratic 


+ 
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largest group, Only a few 

: earned over $1,000 a year, including 4 per 

t. with earnings of $1,150. The high point 

reached by 1.7 per cent. of the boys who 
norted annual earnings of $1,300. 

Few boys were found unemployed. 


2 per cent. 


Of the 


75.000 studied by the Industrial Education Bu- 


1, 114 per cent. were unemployed. 
Commenting on the situation, Assistant Com- 
mer of Education Lewis A. Wilson said: 


to a large number of factors such as school- 
ge, ability, nature of the occupation, regu- 
ty of employment, industriousness, adaptiveness 
ther qualities, the wages of employed boys in 
iation schools show a wide spread, but, in the 
The 


reason or 


ate, represent a large earning power. 


onstitute a class that for one 


‘ 
r leaves full-time school early, approximately 


half only completing the eighth grade. As 
State of New York $103 a year to edu 
hoy in the public school the earnings of 


sts the 


95 


se boys in industry in one year, $48,262,500, is 
than six times the $7,725,000 which it would 
state if they were in attendance upon full 

school. Furthermore, some of their earnings 
tly contribute to the taxes, part of which 
the support of the publie school in which 
continue their into the 
- grades. Thus, the continuation school boy 


ributes to the education of the more fortunate 


children education 


s who ean stay in school, while his own school 
account of circumstances, is limited to four 
a week. 
se boys have a fine record for industriousness. 
surpass to a marked extent the records of 
ts employed in our factories, mines and com- 
al establishments. An unemployment record 
» per cent. can scarcely be duplicated in any 
istry. 
Of course each one of these 75,000 boys is en- 
1 to attend a full-time public elementary or 
school and to be educated at public expense 
| he completes the work of the high school or 
Equal educational op 


rtunity is guaranteed to every New York State 
ld under the state constitution. The continua 
school law was passed to carry out the con- 
The continuation school is 
institution beeause it is com- 


lsory and, being compulsory, it serves all chil- 


ren, rather than a favored few who might secure 
s advantages, were attendance to depend upon 
lesire and ability to elect it. 
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NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Resvuts of the election will be made public 
at the close of the fifty-first annual conference 
of the association at Washington, D. C., May 
13-18. The slate is as follows: 
President, Andrew Keogh, Yale University Li 
brary, New Haven, Conn. 
First 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vice-president, Everett R. Perry, Public 

Second Vice-president, Jennie M. Flexner, Public 
Library, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

the Endowment 


Chicago Trust 


Fund, John 


Company, Chics g 


Trustee of 
O’Leary, 
Illinois. 

Members of the Executive Board, Linda A. East 
man, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Judson 
T. Jennings, Public Library, Seattle, Wash 
ington. 

Members of the Council, Robert J. 
ard Memorial New 
Charles H. Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Halsey W. Wilson, H. W. Wilson Co., 

New York, N. Y.; 

Essae M. Culver, State Library Commission, 

Baton Rouge, La.; R. R. Bowker, The Library 

Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Usher, How 


Library, Orleans, La.; 


958 University Avenue, 


The committee availed itself of the constitu- 
tional privilege to name “one or more persons 
for each office to be filled,” and unanimously 
decided to submit a list of nominations for the 
official ballot comprising only one name for 
each office to be filled. Other nominations, if 
supported by any fifteen members and filed 
with the secretary at least two months before 
the next the 
official ballot. 


conference, will be ineluded in 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
As a result of a definite law enacted by the 
congress authorizing federal Howard 
University, the leading Negro institution of 


aid to 
higher education in the United States, Secre- 
tary West held a conference in his office at the 
Interior Department on February 11 to con- 
sider plans to carry out provisions of the new 
statute. 

One of its terms provides that the university 
shall be open at all times to an inspection by 
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the Bureau of Education and that such an in- 
spection shall be made at least once a year. A 
report is to be presented annually by the bu- 
reau to the congress making a full exhibit of 
its affairs. On account of the fact that Howard 
University is a privately controlled and sup- 
ported institution, the adoption of a defini. - 
policy regarding the division of the support to 
be derived from federal and private sources is 
necessary. 

While the federal government has been mak- 
ing appropriations of various sums annually to 
the institution since 1879, the status of these ap- 
propriations has been uncertain due to the fact 
that they were not actually authorized by a 
basic law. This has also affected to a large ex- 
tent contributions for the university’s support 
from private sources. The conference discussed 
plans for stabilizing future appropriations by 
the government under the new law with a view 
of assuring a fixed income to the institution. 
Segregation of federal funds for maintenance 
and new buildings was also considered. An- 
other important subject under diseussion was 
the promotion of medical and dental education 
and the training of teachers for the Negro race 
at the institution. 

The outcome of the conference was a general 
agreement concerning the desirability of estab- 
lishing a plan for a systematie program of sup- 
port for the university through a considerable 
period of years. Inspections by the Bureau of 
Edueation are to be comprehensive in scope, in- 
cluding every phase of activity of the institu- 
tion. The reports of the bureau to the congress 
may contain recommendations for a ten or 
twenty-year program of federal support and 
for the development of the various educational 
services offered by the university. A building 
program for the improvement of the physical 
plant may also be included in the bureau’s 
recommendations. 

The conference was attended by Secretary 
West, Assistant Secretary Edward C. Finney, 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief of the division of 
higher education of the Bureau of Education; 
Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor; Represen- 
tative Louis C. Cramton, chairman of the sub- 
committee on appropriations for the Interior 
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Department of the House Committee on A ppro. 
priations; Representatives Burton L. French 
and William W. Hastings, of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; President Mordecai 
W. Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer Emmett J 
Seott, John R. Hawkins, Michel O. Dumas. ( 
H. Pope, Victor B. Deyber, members of the 
board of trustees of Howard University; Presi- 
dent Edwin R. Embree, of the Julius Rosen. 
wald Fund, and E. B. Fox, representing the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 


CAROLINA 
Tue University of North Carolina, according 
to its Alumni Review, requested of this year’s 


Legislature $1,463,067 for 1929-30, and $1,270.. 
868 for 1930-31 in maintenance. 
nent improvement requests for the biennium 
$1,823,000 was asked. The Budget Bureau's 
recommendation sliced the university requests 
heavily. In the maintenance request for 
1929-30 the amount was cut from $1,463,067 
to $848,100. For 1930-31 the request was 
sliced from $1,270,868 to $875,300. The amount 
recommended for maintenance in 1929-30 is 
lower by $31,900 than the amount appropriated 
for the current year. It is understood that 
earnings accruing from the university’s service 
plants may increase this maintenance budget 
however, but only a nominal proportion of the 
amount requested. 

The biggest slice came in the request for per- 
manent improvements in the biennium. The 
request was $1,823,000; the recommendation by 
the Budget Bureau is $264,000. Principal items 
in the budget recommendation contemplate the 
expenditure of $100,000 for the water system. 
$44,000 for renovating the old library building 
for classroom use, and $50,000 for campus im- 
provement. The eut does not allow any con- 
sideration for a much needed physical education 
building, teachers’ college building, or medical 
building. Bynum gymnasium, erected in 15 
for a student body of three hundred, is not now 
large enough for the freshman class of 750, not 
to mention the student body of 2,700. This 
item is illustrative of conditions in other de- 


For perma 
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tments of the university for which ap- 


priations were asked. 


he Budget Bureau’s recommendations are 
final. At the midwinter meeting of the 
iversity board of trustees it was decided that 
university should go before the joint senate 
house committee on appropriations and ask 
more money than was recommended by the 
u. The recommendations of the committee 
eo before the Legislature for final action. 
\ccording to the Budget Act of 1925, al- 
ch the legislature appropriates money to 
university, that appropriation can not be 
unless it is allotted to the institution by 
Budget Bureau. Acting under the provisions 
this act the bureau cut the university’s main- 
ance appropriations off by $19,000 last year, 
the recommendation to Governor Gardner 
that $20,000 be lopped off the $880,000 ap- 
ypriated to the institution for the current 
ir, 1928-29. 
this recommendation. 


Governor Gardner has not acted 


rHE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


public-school 


\T 


ore than three 
hers in Connecticut have taken or are now 


thousand 


ng professional courses in education offered 
the department of education of Yale Uni- 
sity. This number is approximately one 
| of the entire teaching force of the state. 
s not merely the rank and file of the class- 
mm teachers who thus seek professional im- 
rovement: those occupying the more respon- 
le positions, principals, supervisors and su- 
intendents are represented, in proportion to 
eir numbers, even more strongly in the courses 
Tered. Almost half of the superintendents in 
state, more than half of the state supervis- 
¢ agents and almost two thirds of the princi- 
pals in New Haven have taken courses offered 
the department. Many take courses almost 
ery year. 
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Most of the courses offered are designed pri- 
marily to assist the leaders, or would-be leaders, 
in the profession to deal more successfully with 
the numerous fundamental problems, such as 
school organization, courses of study, super- 
vision, planning of the school plant and educa- 
tional finances in all their bearings. 

At the present time over six hundred Con- 
necticut teachers, principals and superintendents 
are enrolled as students in the Yale Department 
of Education. 
third of all the towns and cities of the state. 


They come from more than a 


Nearly one fourth of them, a total of 143, are 
residents of New Haven and on the staff of the 
New Haven schools, but there are proportion- 
ately even larger numbers from several smaller 
towns. Meriden contributes sixty-one, or more 
than one fourth the number of its entire teach- 
ing staff; Plainfield thirty, about five sixths the 
number of its staff; Derby forty-five, nine tenths 
the number of its staff, and Putnam thirty- 
three, or practically its whole staff. Ten or 
more each come from such widely scattered 
places as Ansonia, Bloomfield, Bridgeport, 
Bristol, Hamden, Hartford, Milford, Stratford, 
Waterbury and West Haven. 

Nearly half the entire Connecticut teacher 
enrolment are attending courses offered in New 
Haven. The department tries, so far as its 
foree of instructors makes it practicable, to 
To this 
end courses are offered at several centers out- 
side New Haven. 


bring its work to as many as possible. 


Just now ten such courses, 
enrolling nearly three hundred and fifty teacher- 
students, are being given in Bridgeport, Bristol, 
Derby, Hartford (two courses), Meriden, Plain- 
field, Putnam, Stratford and Waterbury. In 
recent years, courses have been given in nearly 
a seore of other places, such as Ansonia, Bran- 
ford, Danbury, Danielson, East Hartford, West 
Hartford, Fairfield, Milford, Sey- 
mour, Southington, New Britain, Groton, Shel- 
ton, Wallingford and Winsted. 


Norwalk, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Cleveland meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association opens officially on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 24. The meeting under the presidency 
f Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of the 


schools of Ithaca, New York, promises to be of 
special interest and importance. Details of the 
general program and of some of the other 
departments and organizations meeting at the 
same time have been printed in ScHoou anp 
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Society, and it is hoped that an early issue 
will contain a full report of the meeting. 


Dr. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER was sworn in on 
February 11 as commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The ceremony 
took place in the office of Roy O. West, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who was a witness, the oath 
being administered by W. B. Acker, chief clerk 
of the department. Dr. Cooper, who was ap- 
pointed to the post of commissioner by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on January 12, and promptly 
confirmed by the senate, is a native of Cali- 
fornia. He was graduated in 1906 from the 
University of California, where he specialized 
in Latin and history, which branches he taught 
in Stockton, California, for three years after 
graduation. He then became the head of the 
history department of the Berkeley Senior High 
School. He served successively as supervisor of 
social studies in the Oakland publie schools, 
district superintendent of schools at Piedmont, 
superintendent of schools at Fresno and at San 
Diego. In 1927 he was made superintendent of 
publie instruction for the State of California. 


Dr. WittiAM Warts Fo.weLt, first president 
of the University of Minnesota, now president 
emeritus, celebrated his ninety-sixth birthday on 
February 15. Dr. Folwell is engaged in writ- 
ing a history of Minnesota in five volumes. 


VierLinG Kersey has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. William John Cooper, who resigned as 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction in 
California to accept an appointment as United 
States Commissioner of Education. Both will 
lecture during the summer at the University of 
Southern California, Dr. Cooper on “Federal 
and State School Organization and Adminis- 
tration” and Mr. Kersey on “Education for 


Citizenship.” 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wisvr, president of Leland 
Stanford University, has accepted President- 
elect Hoover's invitation to take the interior 
portfolio in his eabinet. Dr. Wilbur has re- 
ceived a year’s leave of absence from Leland 
Stanford University to undertake his work of 
reorganizing the Interior Department. Should 
additional time be needed, his leave will be ex- 


tended. 
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Autumni of the University of Virginia haye 
inaugurated a movement for the raising of a 
fund with which to purchase a gift for Pres) 
dent Edwin A. Alderman, ’82, in appreciation 
of his quarter of a century of service to that in- 
stitution. He assumed the presidency of the 
University of Virginia on September 15, 1904, 
having previously served as administrative head 
of the University of North Carolina and of 
Tulane University. 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner was offered on Febru- 
ary 14 to Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, who retires at 
the end of the academic year from the presi- 
dency of Brown University. Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., presided at the dinner and the 
principal speaker was Dr. Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, president of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology and alumni trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. James P. Kinarp, for many years con- 
nected with Winthrop College and more re- 
cently dean of that institution, has been elected 
acting president, to succeed the late Dr. D. B. 
Johnson. 


ProressoR GRANT SHOWERMAN, of the cd 
partment of classics at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been presented with the decoration 
of Cavaliere della Corona d’Italia in reward for 
services in the field of classical studies and 
Roman history. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws has 
been conferred by the University of St. Andrews 
on Dr. Peter Comrie, rector of Leith Academy 
and president of the Edueation Institute of 
Scotland, which recently held its fifty-second 
annual congress at St. Andrews. 


Ext Kirk Price, art connoisseur and patron, 
received at a meeting of the Philadelphia Forum 
on February 13 the eighth Philadelphia award, 
founded in 1921 by Edward W. Bok, given an- 
nually to the individual who in the opinion o! 
the trustees has rendered the city the greatest 
service during the preceding year, the award 
consisting of a check for $10,000, a gold medal 
and a scroll outlining the achievement which 
merited the prize. 


Dr. Friptsor NANSEN was the guest of honor 
at a dinner in New York City on February 15, 
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er the auspices of the Universal Religious 

Conference, which will hold sessions in 
Dr. Nansen spoke on “How 
Members of 


Geneva next year. 
We Obtain World Peace?” 
committee in charge included Dr. John H. 
Finley, of the New York Times; President John 
Grier Hibben, of Princeton University; Presi- 
t Livingston Farrand, of Cornell University, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of 


Columbia University. 


President 


Dr. Epwarp CHANNING has retired from the 
Lean professorship of ancient and modern 
tory at Harvard University. He has been on 
Harvard teaching staff continuously since 
1883, when he was appointed instructor in 
Dr. Georce FittmMore Swaln, since 1909 
Gordon MeKay professor of eivil engineering 
Harvard University, will retire on March 1, 


n he becomes professor emeritus. 


Dr. Lucius A. SHERMAN, since 1882 chairman 
the department of English in the University 
Nebraska, will retire at the end of the aca- 
e year. Dr. Sherman served as dean of 
arts college from 1887 to 1901, and of the 
raduate school from 1901 to 1926, when he 
red at his own request. He was offered and 
refused the chaneellorship of the university in 


TSSO 


In June he becomes professor emeritus. 
Dre. W. M. 
University of Reading, and principal of 
University College, Reading, from 1903 to 1926, 


The council of 


Cups, first vice-chancellor of 


tendered his resignation. 
university has accepted his resignation with 
h regret, and has placed on record its 
ep gratitude for the eminent services he has 
rendered to the University College and to the 
university since 1893, for his wise leadership 
and single-minded devotion as principal aca- 
demic officer during a period of twenty-six 
years, and in particular for his courage and 
statesmanship in initiating and earrying into 
effeet the poliey of establishing a university in 
” Dr. Childs hopes to remain in as 
sociation with the department of modern his- 
tory, in which he holds the position of honorary 
professor. 


Reading. 


Joun J. Jackson, the director of education 
tor Cardiff, Wales, will retire on May 31, and 
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the recommendation of the subcommittee to the 


education committee appointed to consider 
what steps should be taken to fill the vacancy 
has been adopted, namely, that the post of di- 
rector of education be offered to the present 
assistant director, Mr. Thomas McHowat, at a 
salary of £1,000 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,200 per annum, and that 


the post of assistant director be abolished. 


A. M. Woopwakrp is retiring at the end of the 
present session from the directorship of the 
British Athens, held 
since 1923 and has made memorable by his ex 
Mr. H. G. G. 
search scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, has 


School at which he has 


cavations at Sparta. Payne, re 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Woodward as 


director. 


Dr. ArtHur S. Pearse, of Duke University, 
has been appointed visiting professor of biology 
in Keio University, Tokyo, Japan, from Febru 
ary 1, 1929, to May 15, 1930, for the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He will then spend two months 
in research in Siam and India, and will return 
to this country by way of London about Sep 


tember 15. 


Dr. Hersert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 
College, sailed on February 9 for Europe, to 
visit Italy, Egypt, Greece and Palestine. He 


expects to return to the university in April. 


Tue following telegram was sent recently by 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree, of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to Dr. William John Cooper, 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction in 
California, who has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to sueceed Dr. John J. Tigert as 
United States Commissioner of Edueation: “On 
behalf of the officers and staff of the National 
Edueation Association, permit me to congratu- 
late you on your appointment as United States 
Education. 


career as a teacher and educational administra- 


Commissioner of Your brilliant 
tor has won for you the respect of the whole 
profession. In your new post of leadership you 


may rely on our loyalty and cooperation.” 


Dean WituiaAM F. Russext, of Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed a member of two com- 
mittees of Columbia University: the committee 
on honors for the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
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anniversary celebration, and the advisory com- 


mittee on educational policy. 


Dr. Cuartes C. Hepces, assistant director of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, in charge of the 
out-patient department, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Babies’ and Children’s Hospital of 
the Medical Center in New York City. 


Dr. J. Q. Housorrie, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Western Reserve 
University and psychologist at the Cleveland 
City Hospital, is now chief clinical psychologist 
at the State Department Institutions and Agen- 
cies of New Jersey, with offices at Trenton State 


Hospital. 


Lecturers in the course at Harvard Univer- 
sity on the theory and practice of government 
include A, Sforza, 
former Italian 
A. Beard, formerly of Columbia University; 
R. G. Hawtrey, the 
Treasury, London, and Professor M. O. Hudson, 


Lawrence Lowell; Count 


ambassador to Paris; Charles 


assistant secretary to 


of the law school. 


Dr. Moises Saenz, acting secretary of edu- 
cation for the Republie of Mexico and brother 
of Aaron Saenz, formerly secretary of foreign 
relations for Mexico, will lecture during the 


summer at the University of California. Dr. 
Saenz is a Columbia University graduate. He 
will offer a course on education in Latin 


America and the United States. 


Dr. Rosert Heener, professor of proto- 
zoology in the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Publie Health, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from May 1, 
1929, to May 1, 1930, during which time he will 
serve as visiting professor of parasitology in the 
Graduate School of Sanitation and Public 
Health of the University of the Philippines at 
Manila. His address during this period will be 
University of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 


Tue following members of the faculty of 
Dartmouth College have been granted leaves for 
the current semester: Frank M. Anderson, pro- 


fessor of history; Rees H. Bowen, professor of. 


sociology; Russel D. Kilbourne, professor of 
banking and finance; George D. Lord, professor 
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of classical archeology; Arthur Fairbanks, 
fessor of art; Nathaniel L. Goodrich, lib: 
of the college, and Frederick S. Page, as 

professor of botany. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that a 
ment in regard to conditions at the Mi 
State College, by 
who was dismissed from the presiden 
Dr. Buttert 
said to recommend a legislative investi 


Dr. Kenyon L. Butt 


summer, has been released. 


M. W. Loneman, for eight years s 
tendent at Muskegon, Michigan, has de 
reelection and Mr. John A. Craig, princi; 
the senior high school, has been given a t 
vear contract at $6,000, $6,500 and $7,000 
teachers of Muskegon recently presented 
intendent Longman with a life members! 
the National Edueation Association. 


Dr. George W. GERWwIG, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Board of Edw 
has resigned after thirty-seven years of ser 
to the schools of the city. 


secretary o! 


Dr. Rurvus M. Jones, president of the 
of trustees of Bryn Mawr College, profes 
philosophy at Haverford College and chain 
of the American Friends Service for Euro). 
Relief, spent the week of February 11 at 
nell College, where he delivered a series 0! 


dresses on current religious problems before ' 
fifteenth annual conference of ministers 
laymen. These are the Gates lectures for 1°92! 
and continue an annual series of addresses | 
distinguished educators, established in me: 
of Dr. George A. Gates, president of Gri 


College from 1887 to 1900. 


Dr. Lowett Mason McArer, former pres 
dent of Park College and also of Parsons (o! 
lege at Fairfield, Iowa, died on February 12 2! 
the age of sixty-eight years. 


THE death at the age of fifty-two years is a! 
nounced of Loren M. Post, director of he 
education in the public schools of Detroit, 
igan. 


THe death is announced on January 
the age of seventy years of Mr. T. H. B 
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who was for over forty years master in 


tv of London School. 


the annual meeting of the Educational 
: Association of America, to be held on the 
February 26 at the Hotel Statler, 

nd, the following program will be pre- 
“Funetions of Different Types of Educa- 
William F. Russell, dean 

leachers College, Columbia University, and 


Journals,” by 


ol the Teac hers College Record, the dis- 
| 


to be opened by E. T. Cameron, execu- 
ecretary of the Michigan State Education 
ation and editor of the Michigan Educa- 
Journal; “The Policies of Typical Educa- 
Journals as to Reviews,” by James F. 
, professor of education, Teachers College, 
bia University, and editor of Educational 

i; Reports of Committees: For the Com- 

e on Standards, Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 

1; For the Committee on the New Educa- 

: Bill, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pacific Build- 
San Francisco, California; For the Com- 
tee on Ethies and Business, J. Herbert Kel- 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
lueation Association and editor of the Penn- 
ania School Journal. After the election of 
ers and the transaction of miscellaneous 


siness, luncheon will be served. 


U. S. Service Commission an- 


Civil 
nees open competitive examinations for 


teachers of secondary English and normal 
0! demonstration teachers. Applications for 
ese positions will be rated as received until 
The examinations are to fill 
wancies in the Philippine service at 3,000 
pesos to 3,200 pesos a year for teachers of sec- 

lary English, and 3,000 to 3,400 pesos a year 

r normal school demonstration teachers. The 
mal value of the Philippine peso equals 50 
ents in United States currency. With the ex- 
eption of a few demonstration teachers, mar- 
ried couples and single men will be given 
preference in making appointments. Women 
nly will be admitted to the examination for 
school demonstration teachers. The 
Philippine school year begins in the early part 
f June and ends with the month of March. So 
‘ar as possible, all appointments of teachers 


ire made with a view to their arrival in Manila 


irther notice. 


normal 
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before the beginning of the school which 
that the 


. ] 
peattie 


year, 


requires appointees sail from San 


I’raneisco or during the first week in 


May. 


years expires with the school year. Competitors 


In this way the contract pe riod of two 
will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on their physi- 
eal ability and their education, training and ex- 


perience. 


Rarsine of a $250,000 fund, the incom 

which will be used to aid needy retired teachers, 
was voted as the major project for 1929 of the 
New York State Teachers’ 


executive committee at a meeting just held. Im 


Association by the 


mediate steps will be taken toward raising the 


fund by popular subscription. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY will receive mor 
than $8,000,000 for the g 
liberal arts by the will of Milton H. Wilson, 
one of the founders of Wilson Brothers, manu- 


use of the college ot 


facturers and wholesalers of men’s furnishings, 
Mr. Wilson had been 
for many years a trustee of the university. Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott, president of the university, 
stated that the university would use the gift in 


who died on February 10. 


carrying out plans for increase in teachers and 


building. 


YALE UNiversity is the beneficiary of a be- 
quest estimated at $3,000,000 in the will of Mrs. 
Ray Tompkins, of Elmira, N. Y., who died on 
Mr. Tompkins, 
1918 


January 22 in Cannes, France. 
a Yale football 


leaving to his widow the use of his estate and 


star, died on June 30, , 
directing that if no provision was made other 
wise it was to go at her demise to his alma 
mater. The combined bequests in Mrs. Tomp 
kins’s will, which disposed of her husband’s 
$4,000,000 estate and her own of approximately 


$750,000, give to Yale a total amount of $3,- 
000,000. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Percy S. Straus have made a 
gift of $1,000,000 to the unrestricted endow 
ment of New York University. The donation is 
to be used as the Edith A. and Perey S. Straus 
Fund at the discretion of the university council 
Mr. Straus is a member of the university coun- 
eil and is chairman of the Centennial Fund 
Committee. 
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Girrs of $2,000,000 from the General Edu- 
Board of New York and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of Chieago have been received 
by the Meharry Medical College, Nashville, for 
the establishment of an adequate school for the 
A part of the 
project, to which alumni will contribute $200,- 
000, will be a 120-bed hospital. There will be 
facilities for 200 students and departments of 


eation 


training of Negro physicians. 


dentistry and pharmacy. The college was estab- 
lished in Nashville in 1876. 


A airr of $200,000 from Charles Lathrop 


Pack, president of the American Tree Associa- 
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tion of Washington, to Yale will establish 
for the app 

forestry. Mr. Pack is the founder of thy 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust, a foun 
dation through which aid has been extended ; 


foundation advancement of 


a number of schools and other agencies engaced 
in forestry work. As part of his educatio: 
work he has given three million forestry primers 


to schools throughout the country. 


Mrs. Depew has given the income fro) 
$120,000 to George Washington University, 
the late Chaw 


M. Depew, a department of public speaki: 


endow, as a memorial to 


DISCUSSION 


THE TERM REPORT AS A COLLEGE 
TEACHING DEVICE 

A critical examination of educational pro- 
eedures and subject-matter is gradually extend- 
ing from the elementary school through the high 
school to the college and the university. Higher 
education has been the last unit to come under 
the serutiny of the educational investigator for 
That 


the college and university now more than ever 


reasons which need not be discussed here. 


before are being subjected to the techniques and 
principles discovered in connection with the 
lower units in our educational system is evi- 
denced by the many experiments now in prog- 
ress and the increasing literature in the field. 

One aspect of college work of which a great 
deal is informally said is the method of teach- 
ing. It is accepted as a truism in many circles 
that the poorest teaching is done on the higher 
levels. This problem will eventually lead to con- 
trolled classroom experiments on the college 
plane. In absence of any such detailed investi- 
gation the college teacher must continue to hope 
that the particular procedure he is using is the 
best. Unsatisfactory as this method of deciding 
such an important matter is, we must rely upon 
opinion in the great majority of cases. 

One step in advance is the collective opinion 
of well-informed and thinking men. To get 


such an opinion regarding one frequently used 
teaching procedure on the college level, that is, 
the term report, a personal letter was sent to 
twenty-five professors of education over the 
country. Twenty-one of these men _ replied 


almost immediately. These replies came from 
sixteen different states. 

Before presenting the questions and replies 
let us be sure that we know what is meant } 
the term report. One gentleman thought that 
the marks sent to the office were referred to, and 
consequently found it diffieult to answer thy 
questions. The term report as a college teach 
ing device refers to that procedure whereby an 
intensive study of some one problem or topic 
or group of related topics is made by the stu 
dents; the results of such study are presented 
in writing or orally or both to the instructo: 
or class. 

The first question upon which an expressi 
of opinion was sought was: What educativ: 
value may be expected to accrue to the student 
making such a study and report? The varicty 
of replies precludes classification. Among thos 
listed most frequently the following may be 
mentioned: “stimulates independent thinking,” 
“provides training in independent study and 
organization of knowledge,” “places responsi 
bility upon the student,” “provides a measure 
of the student’s ability,” “gives training in the 
technique of research” and finally, “assures the 
mastery of at least one bit of knowledge or part 
of the course.” 

The second and third questions sought to d 
termine in which undergraduate courses the term 
report might be of greatest usefulness. The 
men replying are universal in their agreement 
that the teaching procedure under consideration 


can most advantageously be used in the social 
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nd applied physical sciences, such as 


management. Mathematies, decorative 


nual arts, natural sciences, foreign lan- 
es, “courses which eall for specific knowl- 
| skills,” were listed as subjects in which 
report could be used with only doubtful 
ity-one men voted seven to one in 
the written rather than the oral presen 
ol It should be 
however, that ten of the twenty-one men 


The 


the matter is probably that each form 


the results of the study. 
both procedures should be used. 
esentation has a unique set of values to 
lividual and the class as a group. 
msensus of opinion was that only one 
t per term should be required; though five 
yught that two should be used, and two 
\ ted 


the nine in that only one intensive study 


for three. The writer would agree 
| be required of the student per term. To 
more is apt to vitiate the fundamental 
s listed under the first question. This one 
rt should be written in the field and under 
istructor selected by the student. 
thought the term 
fourth of the 
nificant of the importance of this procedure. 


men report should 


up one course. This is 
suld be remembered that the men were not 
ected because they favored the term report as 
lege teaching device, and the high percent- 
84 per cent.) of replies precludes the pos 
ity of a selective factor. One fourth of a 
of twelve weeks would be, of course, three 
ks, and of a semester of eighteen weeks, four 
d one half weeks devoted exclusively to the 
report, or if not exclusively in time then 
same ratio in the student’s attention and 
ries. 
\ttention in this connection should be ealled 
the rephes to the last question: should the 
rm report be emphasized more or less in col- 
ve teaching? To this question eighteen of the 


These 
ndices of emphasis, the time allotment and ex- 


twenty-one men replied “more.” two 
ression of favor toward increased emphasis, 
ire possibly a reflection of the same spirit which 
has prompted Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and 
ther universities to institute honor courses or 
more independent work for superior students of 


two upper classes. The thought suggests 
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itself that the term report is a step in t 
direction. 

Another aspect of the term report covet 
the was the defects or 
The fact that the term 
deal of the instructor’s time for conferences and 
the 


questions 


re port recuires 


reading was listed as greatest drawback. 


The opinion is suggested that this is not a criti 
cism of the term report, but of administrative 
details. Other possible defects listed were : “the 


students are prone to copy,” “they lack inter 


“materials 
the job.” Ni 


comment attacked the term report on fundan 


est,” “topics are too broad,” unavail 


able’ and “professors loaf on 
tal psychological or educational grounds. 

The prevailing opinion regarding the selection 
of topics was that the instructor should present 
a list of possible topies from which the student 
could select the one he preferred. It is sug 
rested that the student be permitted to select a 
topic not on the list after a conference with th 
instructor. This a few superior students 
will do. 

The characteristics upon which a mark was 
based were first, organization; second, original 
ity, and third, manner of presentation. 
least 


clusion from the opinions herein reviewed that 


the tentative con 


It is fair to draw at 
the term report is a valuable teaching tool on 
the college level and that it should receive more 
From a theoretical point of view this 


emphasis. 


¢ 


teaching procedure holds great advantages. It 


provides first of all an agency for individualiza 


tion; second, variation on the basis of dominant 
interest; and finally is in accord with the prin 
ciple that the students learn only through their 
own self-activity and not by means of the lec 
turer’s erudite philosophical speculation or 
entertaining capacity. 

One final word ought to be added regarding 
the the 
Here indeed as with all methods of instruction 
the The 


return is always conditioned by the technique 


mechanics of handling term report. 


is the erux of matter. educational 


the teacher employs. No rules can be given, 
but as a concluding word the following sugges 
(1) Present a list of live 
(2) the 


select his own topic if possible—he will work 


tions are offered: 


meaningful topics; allow student to 


best on that in which he is interested; (3) place 
at the “How to 


students’ command Reeder’s 











Write a Thesis,” or Monroe’s bulletin “Report- 
ing Edueational Research”; (4) make a sched- 
ule of the dates on which the various steps of 
the work are due, for example, the subject 
selected by December 1, bibliography due by 
January 1, the tentative report due by January 
15 and final typed report due by February 1; 
(5) give ample time for conferences, for per- 
haps the best teaching is done “in an office in 
the library where a chap can come to ask what 
to read, or chew over a theory.” 
Rosert WENDELL FREDERICK 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


WHO TEACH FRESHMEN AND 
SOPHOMORES? 

Tue statement is often made that the bulk 
of instruction in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the universities of the country is given 
by young, inexperienced instructors, inade- 
quately prepared for their work. That this 
criticism is not well founded as far as Stan- 
ford University is concerned is shown by a 
study of the final reports submitted at the regis- 
trar’s office for the autumn quarter, 1927-28. 

If physical education be omitted, 7,528 reports 
on students in lower-division courses were re- 
ceived for the autumn quarter, lower-division 
courses being taken as those numbered below 
100 in the university register. While these 
courses are not restricted to lower division, i.e., 
freshman and sophomore students, they are 
primarily intended for such and the registration 
in them of juniors and seniors is comparatively 
small. 

The highest degree and the professional status 
of the instructor in charge of each of these 
courses were tabulated with the number of stu- 
dents under his instruction. It was found that 
over one half of the lower-division instruction 
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was given by men who had received their d 
tor’s degree, and that almost three fourths 
given by men of professorial rank. It shy 
be noted that the unit used was not the cls 
but the student instructed. 

The distribution of students according to + 
highest degrees held by the instructors in cha 
of the various classes was as follows: 


With the doctor’s degree 5 
With the master’s degree only 2 
With the bachelor’s degree only 

With no degree 


The percentage of students taught by inst 
tors of various university ranks was as foll: 


By professors 
By associate professors 
By assistant professors 


Total of professorial rank 72 


By instructors ‘ 
By teaching assistants l4 


An analysis by departments showed that th 
were sixteen of the twenty-seven departments 
giving lower-division instruction in which 
the classes were in charge of men of profes- 
sorial rank, and five others in which over | 
of the students were under such men. There 
was only one department in which none of tx 
lower-division instruction was given by men of 
professorial rank. 

It would be interesting to have similar d 
published from other universities. 

Water Crosspy EELLs 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A REVISED LIBERAL ARTS 
CURRICULUM 


Tue author recently published an article’ in 
which he set forth a thesis concerning a liberal 


1**The Crisis in Liberal Eduecation,’’ Scnoo, 
AND Society, September 1, 1928. 


education. In that article the thesis is stated 
that the common characteristic of a liberal edu- 
cation in every age has been the development 
within the individual of the ability to deal mas- 
terfully with his environment. It is not in- 
tended to argue that thesis further in this 


+ 


article. It is the purpose of this article to te'! 


ss) 








-y 23, 1929] 
it thesis has been used as the basis for 
ting an entirely new curriculum for 
in College. 
ng the school year of 1927-28 the faculty 
college undertook to revise completely 
iirements for the B.A. degree upon the 
the thesis stated above. It is unneces- 
rehearse here all the 
therefore, only the principles upon which 


details of that 


rganization was done and the resulting 
ments for the degree will be diseussed 


thesis is stated in quite general terms. 
irriculum is to be built upon it, it must 
le definite and concrete. If one is to be 
» deal masterfully with contemporary life, 
involved? What 


ts or factors in contemporary life which 


uly what is are the 
ndividual, to be liberally educated, must 
? This is an extraordinarily difficult 
But there 
ertain outstanding factors in modern life 


n to answer in specific terms. 


even the casual observer can not over- 
In the first place, we are living in an 
ic society. Ours is an economic civiliza- 
from the economic 

in contemporary life. If this be true, 
n terms of our thesis the liberally educated 


There is no eseape 


‘women of this age must know something 
fundamental principles that control and 
te in our economic order. To be a master 
given sphere one must have the ability to 
erstand the laws that operate in that sphere, 
further must be able to organize these laws 
direct them to serve his own chosen ends. 
can not do this, he has not yet become a 
ter, but is still a slave to the operation of 
As a result, he is not in a position 
rnish any intelligent leadership in a given 


law Ss. 


and must depend upon others to do his 
ng for him and to tell him how to conduct 
f in the face of the principles operating 
This, certainly, should 


particular field. 
the position of the man who is liberally 
ited. How many economic slaves there are 
mtemporary life! It is safe to say that 
tenths of American citizens do not know 
to vote intelligently upon any of the great 
mie issues that are presented to them for 


r decision. If this be true, it constitutes 
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The 


United States is now rapidly assuming the eco 


one of democracy’s most vital problems. 


nomic leadership of the world. We are becom 


We 


rapidly from a debtor nation to a creditor 


ing the world’s banker. are changing 


nation. These facts demand a more intelligent 
citizenship in order that our financial and inter 
Frank- 


lin College, therefore, proposes to give an im- 


national policies may be wise policies. 
portant place to the study of the economic 
organization of our society in its curriculum. 

A second factor in our environment we 
This factor 


may 
call the need for social adjustment. 
involves all the problems of one’s relationships 
to other individuals: his relationships to all the 
groups of which he may become a member, and 
all the problems of the relationships of group 
to group, state to state, nation to nation and 
race to race. It involves all the problems of 
individual and group behavior; furthermore, it 
involves all the problems of individual and social 
control—the problems of government. This, of 
field of the 


sciences—sociology, psychology, social psychol 


course, involves the whole social 


ogy and political science. The slaves in these 
few men are masters 
Who is free from the 


enslaving influence of organized propaganda? 


fields are legion. How 


of their own conduct! 


How much hatred and jealousy and strife are 
there among the groups of contemporary life! 
How 
may we avoid the evils of “mob psychology”? 
How 


prejudice and hatred? 


How may these things be eliminated? 


eliminate racial and national 
It is in these fields that 


the need for masterful conduct is so great. It 


may we 


is here that the demand for leadership is so 
urgent. The liberally educated man or woman 
must meet the challenge of these problems. 


A third factor in contemporary life is the 


necessity for proper adjustment to the natural 


universe in which we live. One needs an orien- 
in the natural One 
the master of natural laws or else he will be 
In this is 


tation universe. must be 
mastered and controlled by them. 
involved also all the laws of health and hygiene 
that relate to one’s body. 

A fourth factor of our environment is the 
necessity for discovering the spiritual values and 
aspects of life. Man has never been able to 


avoid attempts to interpret the meaning of life. 
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The search for the spiritual meaning of life is 
more earnest and sincere to-day, perhaps, than 
it has ever been. Man’s great mastery of the 
natural universe and his development of un- 

need for 
This is the 


[t seems that 


precedented power has made the 
spiritual values all the more real. 
field of philosophy and religion. 
no one could lay claim to liberal culture who 
was not familiar with these factors of life. 

These four factors which have been mentioned 
do not by any means exhaust the list, but are 
only illustrative of the method to be employed 
in making the general thesis specific. 

The new curriculum of Franklin College is 
based upon the following principles: 

1. That a student should have a knowledge of 
four main fields: 

A. The 
physies and chemistry as the basie physical 
sciences; astronomy and geology which present 


physical universe, which includes 


an observation of the inorganie universe; and 
the biological sciences. 

B. The history of the race, which includes 
history, philosophy and religion. 

C. The structure of society, which includes 
the fields of sociology, economics and political 
science, 

D. The nature of the individual, which in- 
cludes psychology, both individual and social; 
geography or human ecology and hygiene. 

2. The second general principle is that it 
should give students a mastery of certain gen- 
eral mental tools, for example, mathematics, 
reflective thinking, oral and written English, 
and foreign language. Not all these tools are 
expected to be mastered by all students. The 
tool subjects are to be selected according to 
needs. This makes one of the important 
changes in the new curriculum in that mathe- 
maties and foreign language are not to be 
required of all students for graduation. 

3. The third general principle is that it should 


give a mastery of some particular field. This 
involves the “major” concept of studies. Each 


student, especially in his last two years, will be 
expected to select some major field of interest 
and to devote a great deal of his time in the 
last two years under the guidance of his major 
professor to a comprehensive understanding of 
this field. 
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Some of the objectives related to this pri: 
ciple are: (1) to eneourage in the studen 
attitude in which he views his college cours 
more in terms of becoming intelligently 
versant in fields in which he is interested 
less in terms of required credit hours and « 
points; (2) to offer the exceptional student 
opportunity to work up to the limit of 
capacity; (3) to arouse in the student an 
lectual enthusiasm which he should carry 
him into later life; to develop within him th 
ability to carry on his own intellectual dev 
ment, and to give him a larger measur 
responsibility for his own intellectual progress 

4. The fourth general principle is that 
should give students an enlargement of 
This involves the whole field of the arts, wh 
includes literature, music, architecture, scul)! 
and painting. 

Upon the foregoing principles the following 
requirements for the freshman and soph 


years have been inaugurated : 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Second Semest 


English 3hours English, (con- 
Orientation 3 hours tinued ) 
Psychology or Hygiene 2 
Bible 3hours Bible or psy- 
History, Ameri- chology ; rs 
ean or Euro- History, (con- 
pean 3 hours tinued) 3 hours 
Elective 3hours Elective 3 hours 


Students who take psychology the first se 
ter take Bible the second semester, and 
versa. The Bible course is a study of the lift 
of Christ. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 


Science 5hours Science (con’t.) 5 hours 
Sociology 3hours Sociology ‘‘ 3 hours 
Eeonomics 3hours Economies ‘‘ 3 hours 
Elective Shours’ Elective 5 hours 


The year of science in the sophomore year }s 
designed to follow the course of orientation 
taken in the freshman year. The object in this 
year is to have the student pursue a particular 
science with laboratory for a full year in order 
that he may become well acquainted with 4 
given science and its methods and contributions 
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problems. In addition to the require- 
ed above, each student must have one 
“s course in a survey of English litera- 
English required in the freshman 

on position. 
ram as outlined may be conspicuous 
has left out as much as for what it 
ided. It will be noticed that no foreign 
or mathematics is required of all stu- 
This does not mean, of course, that 
be no students taking these courses, 
will take them either as electives or as 
tes for other work. For example, a 
ijoring in pre-engineering work would 
red by his “major” adviser to take the 


ry prerequisite courses in mathematics. 


Likewise, students planning to enter graduaté 
schools for higher degrees are strongiy urged to 
take a foreign language. Some students who 
intend to teach the languages in secondary 
schools after graduation elect them. Virtually 
one fourth of the freshman class of the fa 
1928 elected a language. 

For the last two years of the student’s work 
he must select a major field of concentration 
and devote himself to an intelligent understand 
ine of this field. His field of concentration 
having been chosen, his specific courses and 
work will be largely determined for him by his 
“major” professor. 

Homer P. Raney 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Lyrron, president of this year’s Con- 
Edueational Associations, opened the 

e on December 31 at University Col- 
lon, with an address on “Some 


of the Problem of Edueation in India.” 


r to the report in the London Times he 


‘ 


I 
t his experiences had been limited to one 
sengal, of which he had been governor 
irs—1922-—27—and his remarks on educa- 
ld require modification before they could 
to other parts of India. The purpose 
tion, in the sense in which he used the 


was to understand life, to appreciate life, 


make the most of life. In short, it was 
plete development of the individual. The 
ng that struck him with regard to education 
was the immensity of the problem, the 
ld which still remained to be developed. 
r education, as it was understood in this 

universal compulsory education in the 
had not yet begun. Of the population of 
000 only about 2 per cent. had reached the 

lucation that was represented by the 


ty to read and write. Schoo] education in 


r} 


whi 


was available only to those who were rich 


to pay for it, as it was in this country up 
middle of the last century. Further prog 
uld not be made until the well-to-do section 
population was prepared to submit to the 
n necessary to provide schools for the very 
There were missionary schools and colleges, 
ch he could not speak too highly, such was 


the zeal and devotion of the staffs, who 

on their work in their hospitals as well as il 

schools, because they loved it and not because they 

were paid for it; but these schools could not tak« 
} ] 


the place of a state system of educat 


The complete neglect of women’s education in 


India explained why the education of men had had 


so slight an influence upon the social life and 


customs and general thought of » country. 
Indians had been coming to our universities for 
two or three generations; others had been receiv 
ing some education in India. One would expe 
to see some effect of this, but it had been very 
slight. Why? Most of them had probably read 
Miss Mayo’s ‘‘ Mother India,’’ which had created 
such a painful impression among its readers in the 
West and so much indignation in Indit. 

book was necessarily highly controversial, and 
was not going to discuss it. jut there was one 
thing about it with which every one who knew 
India would, he thought, agree, and that was that 
the facts with which the book dealt, whether kindly 
or unkindly, whether accurately or 
were the strongest possible evidence 

for education among Indian women. 

marriages which made it difficult for gi 

main at school long enough to receive any 
more than the most superficial education, and 
purdah system, which kept women secluded 
their homes from a very early age, were obviou 
obstacles to the spread of education, but they were 
not insuperable obstacles. Whether these customs 
were desirable, whether they would survive or dis 


appear when women became more educated, he did 











96? 


not know. 
stacle to women receiving any education they were 


But if they continued to prove an ob- 


indefensible, and the opposition to them would 
gain momentum year by year from the ever-increas- 
ing number of women who were beginning to 
emancipated from them. If, however, 
purdah held to be an essential feature in 
Hindu society in Northern India—it did not exist 
in the South—and if it was to continue in those 
parts of the country where it existed, it would be 
necessary for the orthodox section of the commu- 
nity who believed in it to devise an effective ma- 
chinery for introducing education behind the pur- 
dah. Let them think of the opportunity which it 
afforded for reading. There was no reason why 
that should not be But it was a special 
problem, and required special attention. 

It was really impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of providing education for women in 
There was nothing else which came any- 


become 


was 


done. 


India. 
where near it in importance, or which would have 
such far-reaching and inealeulable results. The 
influence of women in Indian homes was enormous 
—far greater than was the influence of women in 
the homes of this country. Not only was it 
supreme with the young children of India; it was 
almost equally supreme with the men of the house- 
hold. We were apt to judge India by the men 
who came to this country and whom we met as 
students, as officials, or as visitors, and whose 
speeches and activities after they returned to their 
own country were reported in the newspapers. 
But those who lived in India knew that these men 
had hardly produced any effect upon their own 
homes, and still less upon the general social life 
and customs of their country. Those things were 
still what the women made Women’s in- 
fluence on the body politic was like that of the 
life blood in the human body. It was not seen; 
but there was not a feature, a limb, an organ, or 
an activity of the body which escaped its influence. 
It determined the health of the whole. Even so 


them. 
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was the unseen but poteat influence of won 
the homes of India. 

Then there was the important question 
medium of instruction. Was it realized 
India everything was taught in English? The 
clusion had been come to in India in recent 
that the use of English as a medium of instr 
had imposed a great strain upon the minds 
students and detracted from the benefits 
they were capable of deriving from their inst 
tion. It would be realized what this meant if it 
were imagined that in this country we had 
learn everything we were taught—history, g 
phy, mathematics, science—in, say, Japanes 
from English teachers whose command 
Japanese language was by no means perf: 
must also be imagined that hardly any books 
available to us on technical subjects in the | 
language, and that for higher researches int 
subject we were dependent upon Japanese b 
books in some other languag: 
thought we should soon come to the conclus 
what we needed was to be taught elementary 
jects in our own language and to be taught Japa 
nese as a special subject by qualified teach: 
that we might be able to make use of te 
books for our higher studies. 

That was the conclusion which the au 
in India had come to with regard to Englis 
his last act as chancellor of Calcutta Univ: 
was to sanction an amendment of the matricu 
regulations, so as to make the vernacular 
medium of instruction and examination, and 
same time to require a higher standard of En; 
as a special subject. It would be some years 
fore these regulations came into operation, 
entirely new set of text-books had to be prepared 
but when that was done it would mean tha! 
teachers of general subjects would have to &! 
the vernacular language, and that there would be 4 
great demand for competent teachers to 
English as a special subject. 


oriental 


+} 


the 


w 


REPORTS 


RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY! 


A FEELING has long been prevalent that the 
increase in numbers of the larger American col- 
leges brings with it disadvantages. The per- 


1 From advance sheets of the annual report of 
President A. Lawrence Lowell to the Board of 


Overseers. 


sonal contact of teacher and student becomes 
more difficult. Large communities tend to 


cliques based upon similarity of origin 

upon wealth, a tendency that produced at [lar- 
vard the “Gold Coast,” as the private dorm!- 
tories on Mt. Auburn Street were called until 
they were bought by the university. (rea 
masses of unorganized young men, not yet 
engaged in definite careers, are prone to super 


+ 
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urrents of thought and interest, to the 
nt of the personal intellectual progress 
dominate mature men 

education. This drift of the American 
ve has been the basis of much of the criti- 


ought to seeking 


leveled from outside, and of the dissatis- 

on the part of those intrusted with its 
iwwement. It is the cause of the exaggerated 
tanee of the secondary interests as com- 
with the primary object of education; of 
Wilson, 
ton, ealled the overshadowing of the main 
this 
rvard to-day than in the past, it is because 
leavors to make the intellectual life of the 


Woodrow when president of 


the side-shows. If is less true 


serious and interesting. 
fact that we 


rress is a reason why we should be in a 


ts more more 


he very have made some 
tion to make a further advance in the same 
One of the first steps was an attempt to loosen 
associations of origin, and give a chance to 
ral affinities, by the creation of the freshman 
s, an effort supplemented at about the same 
by Lothrop Withington, of the class of 
‘11, in bringing his classmates into the Yard 
‘their senior year. This last has now served 
purpose and may be replaced by a better 
n. On the scholastie side progress took the 
1 of requiring every student to concentrate 
his studies in some definite field selected by 
nself, while not wholly neglecting any of the 
eat subjects of human thought. This was 
lowed by the general examination and tutors 
the student’s field of concentration. That 
system has stimulated effort and interest on 
part of students can not now be doubted. 
is, indeed, clearly shown by the result of 
reading periods, which have been both an- 
er step in the path of developing self-educa- 
n as the only enduring basis of intellectual 
rrowth, and a measure of the progress in this 
rection so far achieved. 
Meanwhile, the question of dividing the col- 
re into residential groups was not left out 
sight. For a long time it had been debated 
people both inside and outside the faculties 
\merican colleges. 
The conception of an ultimate formation of 
sidential groups has been kept in mind, the 
struction of new dormitories having been so 


planned that they might be useful in that con 
nection. 

Such was the situation when the anonymous 
benefactor, who had independently formed the 
opinion that a subdivision of large colleges into 
residential groups was of vital importance, came 
to Cambridge. He believed, as we did, that the 
division should not be based upon differences in 
the subjects studied or the career the members 
intended to enter; that, on the contrary, men 
interested in various fields of thought should be 
a view of promoting a 
indicated that 

itself to the 


thrown together with 
broad and humane culture. He 
if the university would commit 
whole project, to be earried out in such time 
and ways as seemed to it wise, he would give 
the amount necessary. Thereupon the faculty 
of arts and sciences passed unanimously the 


following vote: 


The faculty welcomes the idea of dividing the 
undergraduate body into social units of appropr 
ate size and rejoices that means have been found 
to carry out this plan. 

The estimates are now being prepared. It is 
proposed to build two such houses at once, 
adding the remainder as soon as the first have 
become established, and using for the purpose 
existing college dormitories. Naturally the 
details have not yet been worked out, but cer 
tain general principles would seem to flow from 
the object in view. The aim is to bring into 
contact a body of students with diverse interests 
who will by attrition provoke one another to 
think on many subjects, and will have a cor 
porate spirit. For this purpose their number 
must be considerable without being so large as 
to subdivide itself into smaller self-sufficient 
groups. Until tested by trial it is impossible 
to be sure what the best number will prove to 
be, but taking the experience in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and allowing for the 
differences between English and American 
vouth, it has seemed that the right number will 
be between two and three hundred, varying 
somewhat with the conditions, but averaging 
not far from two hundred and fifty. 

So far as subjects of concentration, pecuniary 


means and residence in different parts of the 


country are concerned, each house should be as 


nearly as possible a cross-section of the college. 
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The success of each house, and hence of the 
whole plan, will no doubt depend largely upon 
the selection of the students for membership. 
This is a human problem, not one of philosophy 
or physics. It can not be done well by rules, 
however apparently logical or rational, for it 
is largely a question of matching, or rather not 
Much 
to the authorities of the house, 


mismatching, diseretion 
must be left 


much voluntary choice to the students them- 


temperaments. 


selves, some influence to the upper classmen 
already members; and of course the plan re- 
quires for success that membership should be 
desired. 
Certain misconceptions are sure to arise. 
One is that Harvard College is to be superseded 
or rivaled. This has no foundation. Save so 
far as tutors may reside, or have their confer- 
ence rooms, in a house instead of in a lecture 
hall or administrative building, there will be 
no change whatever in the methods of teaching, 
which will remain wholly under the direction 


The plan 


is expected to give an additional stimulus to 


of the faculty of arts and sciences. 


scholarship and intellectual interest, but other- 
wise it is not an educational but a social one. 
The discipline of the dean’s office and the ad- 
ministrative board for deficient scholarship will 
remain unimpaired. 

To a few men the plan may not offer any 
benefits that they do not now enjoy. To far 
the greater number of undergraduates it should 
bring serious advantages, part of which would 
accrue to all large colleges, and part apply to 
special conditions here. 
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The plan makes possible more personal atten 
tion to the individual. This is an end for whic! 
all colleges are striving, and which is attained 
the to the dea 


office; but that means in most eases after }y 


here when student eomes 


in some trouble. For the young man who is 
liable to fall behind, or who is not developing 
his own natural gifts and qualities, foresight 
In that way the benefits 
the small college may be combined with 


better than cure. 


rich offerings of a great university. 

Then such a residential house, where mem) 
of the three upper classes live together, 
an opportunity for contact in eultured 
roundings of younger with older undergrady 
This hap 


pens here now only to a limited extent; yet 


ates, and of both with instructors. 


is an extremely valuable factor in a true educa 
tion. Strangers sometimes refer to the cor 
sation about intellectual things among our « 
lege students, and so far as it exists it sup) 
ments and enhances formal instruction; but 
house of this kind could not fail to promote it 
with all men not destitute of mental appetite. 
A number of houses so formed would appea 
to a quality which we have left far too much 
out of sight in educational discussion; that 
the spirit of emulation, characteristic of y 
in all its endeavors. The neglect of this qual 
ity explains in part the exaggerated interest 
in athletics which have been organized by th 
students themselves 
competition, as compared with academic studies, 


conducted by faculties and containing little 


and therefore based on 


spirit of emulation. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VARIABILITY OF INDIVIDUAL PER- 
FORMANCE 


A Pretrminary REPORT 
Ir is well known that an individual does not 
perform any kind of task equally well at all 


times. Baseball players have their good and 


bad days; a crack pitcher may pitch ten games 
in his best form and then go to pieces, so that 
for days, or even weeks, he is not allowed to 
pitch a game, and that for no apparent reasons. 
That is, he is variable in his performance. 


But 


this is not equally true of all players; some ar 
known to be steady and consistent, while others 
are brilliant at their best and pretty bad at 
their worst. 

A priori it seems highly probable that some- 
thing of this sort is true of people in general, 
no matter what is the task to which they aré 
set. All are variable as performers, but they 
differ in degree of variability. 

Some interesting questions arise: How nearly 
uniform in their performance are the most con- 
sistent, and how greatly do the most inconsistent 
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this respect? How is this variability 
ited in a population? The purpose of 

is to report an investigation which 
; to tentative answers to these questions. 
vestigation to be reported was suggested 
effort of one of the authors to standard- 
rther a set of tests in arithmetic. To 
lear the basis of the present study, a 
necessary. In 1924 “The 
Test Sheets” in arith- 
published. These 
two tests (in the first edition, on which 


seems 
es Practice and 


were sheets contain 
vestigation is based, there were thirty- 
for each grade, to be given throughout the 
approximately one test each week, except 
e odd weeks at the beginning and end of 
ol terms; nearly all these tests are short 
nute tests. There 
child on which all his test seores for the 


is a reecord-card for 
are recorded. This record may be made 
graphically or in numbers; in practice 
were nearly all made graphically. Many 
sands of these cards were collected from 
ols in various parts of the country. On 
cing them over, one is struck by the fact 
consistency of performance differs greatly. 
in many, the majority of them, the record goes 
oss the ecard in a fairly regular line; some of 
ese show improvement and others the reverse, 
le many remain at about the same level; but 
e whole record moves in a comparatively reg- 
fashion. Some are highly consistent and 
record is very nearly represented by a 
cht line. At the other extreme there are 
ords which zigzag from the upper to the 
er edge of the card; the achievement for one 
eek may be less than one half as great as that 
the week preceding or following. 
This fact suggested the following statistical 


tudy: “Assign to each record a number rep- 
resenting its degree of variability and study the 
resulting array of variabilities.” 

In this study scores of tests in the four fun- 
ental operations on integers only are used, 
other scores being omitted. Furthermore, 
test scores have been segregated into groups 


» that one group contains seores in addition 
nly, one group contains scores in subtraction, 
1 so on. Pupils’ variability in performing 

one of these operations is the subject-mat- 


r of this study. This avoids the possibility 
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that the variability that is studied may be 


wholly or in part to the different proficiency 


some in the different operations; that is, 


likely that 


high 


will have relatively 


pare 


pupils 


some 


scores 1n one operation when con 
with their scores in one of the others. 

The sheets in the Test and Practicé 
numbered consecutively from one to nit ety-six, 


rest 


and the 


sa | 


thirty-three of these being tests 
practice work. In the sixth grade, for example, 
standard tests in the operations on integers oc- 
Addition, sheets 3, 21, 42, 54, 
66, 75; Subtraction, sheets 6, 24, 48, Multi 


Division, 


eur as follows: 
¢2 


plication, sheets 9, 39, 45, 63, 83, 96; 


33, 51, 57, 69, 86. In this grade the 


tests 


sheets 12, 
contain operations in 


The 


tests 


remaining eleven 
ceneral 
in the 


the 


decimals and common fractions 


distribution throughout the year ot 
different operations is of this type in all 
grades studied. 

The study has been carried through for each 
of the grades from four to eight inclusive but 
a detailed report is given here on grade seven 
only. 

Certain precautions were taken in selecting 
) 


the records to be used: To avoid biased selec- 
tion no record has been used unless the records 
for a whole elass were available. Cards show- 


ing absences at one or more of the tests 


were 
usually rejected and all the others from that 
class were used. On looking over a set of cards 
riving the scores of a class it occasionally bi 
that the 


as a uneven, 


came evident for some reason scores 


were 
test 


duly low or exceptionally high. 


for the class whole 


thus the seores for the first 


very 
might be un- 
This was also 
though late 
No doubt such discrepancies were due to 


true, much less frequently, of 
tests. 
general confusion or incorrect timing. In such 
eases the records for the whole class were re- 
jected. The final set for grade seven consisted 
of 135 complete records. 

The tests had been 
using the results obtained by investigators such 
as Courtis and others, supplemented by much 


less extensive tests carried out for the special 


standardized with care, 


purpose of standardizing this particular set 
The plan was to have the tests at the beginning 
of the seventh grade a little below the standard 
for the sixth grade (there is some forgetting 
and slowing up during the summer vacation), 
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and to have them rise at an even rate to reach 
standard for grade seven by the end of the year. 
To test this standardization for the scores used, 
the total of the 135 scores for each test was 
found. With perfect standardization and uni- 
form average reaction on the part of the pupils, 
these sums should be equal. From this there 
was found to be some deviation, amounting in 
one or two extreme cases to nearly 15 per cent., 
the lowest total being used as the base. In all 
the scores studied (in all the grades) there is 
an interesting There are 
three regions that show relatively high scores, 
the first occurring in the first two months of the 
school year, the second in January and Febru- 
ary, and the third in the last part of the year. 
The two lows come before Christmas, and in 
This seasonal varia- 


seasonal variation. 


March and early April. 
tion appears persistently in all the grades and 
in each of the four operations studied for each 
grade. That is, there are twenty different sets 
of totals in each of which it appears, though 
of course in varying extent. It is very likely, 
therefore, that there is in reality such a seasonal 
variation in pupils’ performance. 

The raw seores were corrected by using a 
multiple for the scores in each test, so that the 
sums of the corrected scores, which were finally 
used, are practically equal. 

In grade seven, in which there are six tests 
in addition, we find in these corrected scores 
records like the following: 


SAMPLE ScORES 


67 75 85 79 75 


23 60 34 79 75 16 80 | 38 71 62 2 
7 30 101 47 30 63 40 38 87 57 30 





Column A gives serial numbers of pupils; 


columns B give the six consecutive scores in the 
addition tests; column C gives the pupils’ aver- 
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age deviation in per cents. from their “trend”: 
column D gives extreme deviation in per ce: 
from trend; column E gives average scor 
per cents. of the highest; and column F gives 
lowest score as per cents. of the highest. 

The “trend” was obtained by taking the aver 
age of the first three scores and of the | 
three and drawing a straight line through | 
resulting points. 

These sample scores show typical variati 
ranging from the least variable to some t! 
are among the most highly variable. 

Before giving the principal results that hay: 
been obtained, we will raise some questi: 
How are we to account for some of the varia- 
tions that appear in the samples given? I 
are we to account for the score of 101 obtained 
by No. 78 in his second test? Did he cheat? 
There does not seem to be much chance for t 
in a six-minute test. Was extra time allow 
We only know that the pupils in the same class 
did not show any such variation in general; . 
the whole their scores on the second test wer 
not noticeably higher than in the other tests 
The score of 63 in the fifth test seems to show 
that “in a pinch” this pupil can do better thar 
he usually does. But frankly we are puzzled 
Why did No. 23 fall down so badly in his seco: 
and fifth tests? Is he one of that kind who 
have a poor day every so often? No. 106 
shows interesting variations for which we « 
not know the reason, as does also No. 2. In 
any event, there is certainly great differenc 
in variability between numbers 47, 61, and (7 
on the one hand, and numbers 106, 23, and 75 
on the other. 

The following were computed for each record 
in each of the four operations: 

(a) Each pupil’s average deviation fro: 
trend as per cent. of the trend (Table I). 
(b) Each pupil’s extreme deviation 
trend as per cent. of the trend (Table II). 

(c) Each pupil’s mean score as per cent. of 
his highest score (Table III). 

(d) Each pupil’s lowest score as per cent. of 
his highest score (Table IV). 

(e) Total frequencies of scores where each 
score is expressed as per cent. of the pupil's 
highest score (Table V). 

All percentages are given to the nearest whole 
per cent. 


— 


fror ] 





¥ 


23, 1929] 


these numbers is the best index of 
Or is it possible that some com- 
these would be a better index than 
them? This problem will be faced 

our projected continuation of this 
It is perfectly clear that statistical 
of our data beyond what has already 


might give information not yet ob- 


- the average deviation from trend as a 


variability we have the following 


r the 135 pupils of grade seven: 


TABLE I 


Frequencies 


Sub. Mult. Div. 


15 11 
11 31 
28 33 
18 21 
17 14 
14 


10 


first column shows the range of varia- 
| the next four columns show the num- 
scores which fall within each range in 
the addition score 
mean variation 


peration. Thus in 


are six records whose 
trend is 5 per cent. or less, 28 records 
mean variation from trend are from 6 to 
er cent., and so on. 
question arises: Are those who are 
ble in one operation also variable in the 
operations? To answer this question 
computed for variabilities in 
of subjects. These were all found to be 
tive, varying from twenty-five to thirty- 
That is, they show a slightly lower de- 
of correlation than parent and child show 
ysical traits. 
following table gives the frequencies of 


ne variation from trend in each subject, 


tions 


were 


pressed as per cents. of trend: 
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TABLE I 


. Frequenc eC 
> lenci 
Range in 


io 2 > ] 
Per cents. Sub. Mult. 


14 


66-70 


Above 70 


The following table gives frequencies when 
each pupil’s mean score is expressed as per 
cent. of his highest score: 


TABLE 
Range 


45 


- 50 


85 

90 

~ 95 
96-100 


From this table we see, for instance, if a test 
least variable 20 
that 


addition will be 86 per cent. or 


is taken at random from the 
per cent., the chance is even the seore in 


more of the 
pupil’s highest seore; while if a test is taken at 
variable 20 cent., 
the chance is even that the 
than 69 per cent. of the pupil’s highest seore. 
If a test the 
variable 10 per cent., the chance is even that 


of the 


random from the most per 


will be less 


seore 


is taken at random from most 
the score will be less than 65 per cent. 
pupil’s highest score. 

The following table gives frequencies when 
each pupil’s lowest score is expressed as per 


cents. of his highest score: 
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TABLE IV 

— Frequ s 
Per cents \ Sub. Mult Div 
l l 12 
6— 1 ( { ( 0 
l 15 2 l l 0 
If ya ] 0 ( 2 
l— 25 4 0 5 } 
af t t t 2 
6— 40 7 12 2 o 
1] 15 ] lt 7 
16 ) lf } ] S 
1 ) ll 15 ] 17 
6 60 18 12 Ss Q 
61— 65 lt 13 14 9 
66— 70 i) 14 15 17 
71— 75 11 20 ll 23 
76— 80 8 l 19 } 
81— 85 7 6 1] 5 
86— 90 9 10 4 
91— 95 0 5 l ] 
96-100 0 5 0 3 


From this table we see, for instance, that in 


least 


there is no score more than 79 per cent. 


addition, for the variable 10 per cent. 
below 
the pupil’s highest score; while for the most 
variable 10 per cent., there is one chance in six 
that the below 34 eent. of the 


pupil’s highest score. For the least variable 20 


score is per 


per cent. there is no score below 7] per eent. 
of the pupil’s highest score, while for the most 
there is one chanee in six 


eent. of the 


variable 20 per cent. 
that the 


pupil’s highest score. 


score is below 1] per 
The following table shows the frequencies of 


all the scores in addition, when each score is 
expressed as per cents. of the pupil’s highest 


score: 


TABLE V 


Range in 


Per cents. 0-5 6-10 11-15 16—20 21-25 26-30 
Frequencies 3 0 3 2 ; 10 
R. 31-35 36—40 41-45 46-50 51-55 56—60 61-65 
F. ry) 10 23 21 31 53 44 
R. 66-70 71-75 76—S0 81-85 86-90 91-95 96-100 


F. 44 89 65 81 84 67 168 
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The large number in the interval 96 


of course, explained by the fact that each record 
(135 of them) contains at least one score liste 
at 100, namely, the highest score in the record 
Of the total number of scores (810) 10 per cent, 
are below 51 per cent. of the pupil’s highest 
score, 20 per eent. are below 60 per cent. of his 
highest seore, 30 per cent. are below 7( per 
cent. of his highest seore, 40 per cent. are b W 


75 per cent. of his highest score, and half of al! 


the scores are below 81 per cent. of the pupil’s 


highest score. 
This investigation is subject to many qua 
ations. We do not know to what extent the 


] ; 


time-limits set were enforeed, and we 


know how far other conditions that are neces. 
sary for trustworthy results were observed. 
Our only checks on these are noted above. All 
the tests studied are short six-minute tests: 


longer tests might give different results. In a 
continuation of this investigation, which we ex- 
pect to carry on during the coming school year, 
these defects 


one thing we shall have eight 


some of will be remedied. For 


tourteen-! 


inute 


tests in some grades. A number of competent 


principals in different schools have undertaken 
to cooperate and to earry out our instructions 


faithfully. They have further undertaken t 


study individual cases of more than ordinary 


variability. To what extent is variability due 


to variation in health, to home disturbances, to 
changes in the pupil’s social relations within 
the school? In general, to what extent is 
variability due to adventitious causes and to 
what extent is it due to the inherent qualities 
of the 


which we hope to get more definite ligh 


individual? These are questions on 


One reason for undertaking this rather lab 
ious investigation, involving, as it will during 
the coming year, handling the records of some 
thirty thousand tests (about twenty tests for 
each of about one thousand five hundred pupils) 
is its obvious bearing on the general question ol 
individual variability from time to time, and 
the distribution of such variability in a school 
population. When we know more about these 
matters, we shall have serious suggestions as to 
the validity of single tests of any kind. 

N. J. LENNES 
Ira B. FEE 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 








